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AORED HARMONIC SOCIETY.—Exerer Hatu.— 


4 Conductor, Sir Micnar. Costa. .Haypet.’s Oratorio, “* DEBORAH,” Fripay 
Next, Dec, 10th, Subscription Concert. Principal Vocalists—Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mrs. Sidney R. Smith, Miss Julia Elton, Miss Julia Derby, Mr. G. T. 
Carter, and Yr. Patey. Band and Chorus on the most extensive scale available in 
Exeter Hall will consist,of, as usual, nearly, 700 performers. Tickets 3s., 5s., Stalls, 
10s; 6d., at No. 6, Exeter Hall. 

The annual Christmas performances of the “‘ MESSIAH,” 17thyand 23rd Decesber. 
Tickets now ready. 

Subscriptions for the series of, ten concerts—Stalls, Three Guineas ; Reserved seats, 
Two Guineas. 

Nore.—Subscribers now entering will be entitled to double tickets for the next 
Concert, but no allowance wfil"be made‘on future Concerts. 


R. FREDERIC“H. COWEN has the honour to an- 
nounce that he will giye a GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, at Sr. 
James’s Hatt (under the Patronage of the Eatl and Countess of Dudley), on 
Tuurspay Next, December 9th, commencing at Eight o'clock, on which occasion 
will be performed (for the first time) Mr. Cowen's new Symphony in C minor 
(MS.), conducted by the composer, and his Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
in:A minor (M8.). .Artists—MdUe.Iima di Marska (by the kind permission of the 
of S te Italian Opera), and Malle. Natalie Carola, Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
and Mr. Santley ( by Kind: pep Pepuission of the Directors of the Rs 1. 0.). Violoncello, 
Signor Piatti; pianoforte, Mr. Frederic H. Cowen. A band of 60 will include the 
most eminent perpen Conductor, Mr. Benepicr. Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
Reserved: Seats, 5s.; Baleony, $s.; Area,’ 2s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets at ‘Austin’s 
Ticket Office, St. James's Hall; 28, Piccadilly ; ; and of the e Principal Musicsellers. 








TO MUSICAL ASPIRANTS.—FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Opinions of this and other leading papers by Post. 
MR. LANSDOWNE COTTELL'S MUSICAL ACADEMIES : 
NORFOLK ROAD HOUSE, BAYSWATER. 


Branches —~ HAMPSTEAD HEATH and BRIGHTON. 
(RESIDENT STUDENTS.) 
F. C. Wenger, Secretary, 


US eS. 


RICHARD JEFFS, 
244, REGENT STREET, W., 


Begs to inform his Patrons that his 


STOCK OF NEWLY MANUFACTURED FURS 


IS NOW READY, 





And consists of every requisite for Travelling or Promenade, 





Furs sent for Approval to all Parts of the Country. 





SKINS DRESSED AND MOUNTED. 


AND 


FURS CLEANED, ALTERED, AND REPAIRED. 





DEUTSCH GESPROCHEN. ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 





HOLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 
BARRY SULLIVAN Svte Lessex axyp Manacer. 
This Evening and during the week ( Thursday and Friday excepted) at Seven o'clock. 
The very Laughable Farce of 
STATE SECRETS. 
Mr. Gsorae Honey. 
At Quarter to Eight Loro Lyrron’s celebrated play of 
THE LADY OF LYONS. 


Barry Sullivan, Messrs, W. H. Stephens, Chas. Horsman, Lin Rayne, Lunt, 
Evans, &c., Mrs, Hermann Vezin, Mrs. Chas. Horsman, &c. 


To conelude with 
THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
On THURSDAY and FRIDAY Moorer’s Tragedy of 


THE GAMESTER. 
For. the 31st and 32nd times, 


On SATURDAY NEXT, the celebrated play in Five Acts of 
LOVE’S SACRIFICE, 


ST. JAMESS HALL 
THE ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


SECOND SEASON, 1869-70. 








THE FIRST SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT 


WILL BE GIVEN ON 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8th. 
HANDEL’S 
“DETTINGEN TE DEUM,” 


“ACIS AND GALATEA,” 


Both with Additional Accompaniments by Menpetssoux. (First time of Performance 
in England.) 


Pricrpat Voca.ist3: 
MADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 
MISS MARION SEVERN, 
MR. VERNON RIGBY, MR. MONTEM SMITH, 


AND 
HERR CARL STEPAN. 


Conductor .. MR. JOSEPH BARNBY. 


Doors open at Seven ; commence at Eight o'clock, 


Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d; Area and Balcony (Reserved and Numbered), 5s. ; Baleony, 3s. 
Area, 2s. ; Admission, ls. 

Tickets ‘at Novello, Ewer, & Co.'s, 1, Berners Street (W.), and 35, ‘ ¢! (E,C.); 
Chappell & Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street ; Lamborn Cock & Co.'s, 63, New 
Street; Simpson's, 266, Regent Street: Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48, Ch e 
& Cs meets , Royal Exchange Buildings (E. C.); and at Austin’s Ticket Office, 

t. James's 





ADAME EMMELINE COLE will sing at Marl- 

borough, Wilts, December 6th; Pimlico Rooms, 7th ; Exeter, 27th; 8 th, 
28th ; Ashton-under-Lyne, January ‘ard. All communications to be to 
her residence, 3, Canning Place, Palace Gate, Kensington, W. 


HE ORPHEUS QUARTET can be eng on 

moderate terms, for Institutions, Public and Private Concerts, &c., &c., on 

= we possible notice, Address—Mr, ALyrep Peincon, Secretary, 46, Regent 
reet, W. 
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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIO.—Instituted 1822.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Unver THe ImMeptate PATRONAGE OF 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Ricnt Hox. tHE Eart or Dupiey. 
Principal.—Proressorn W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


The NEXT PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take place, at the Institution, on Turspay, the 14th inst., com- 
mencing at Two o'clock, under the direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins. 


WESTMORLAND SCHOLARSHIP. 


A Scholarship for Vocalists, called ‘‘ The Westmorland Scholarship " (in memory 
of the late Earl of Westmorland, the founder of the Royal Academy of Music), has 
been established by Subscription, and will be contended for annually in December. 

It is open for Public Competition to Female Candidates between the ages of eighteen 
and Twenty-four Years, and is not confined to Pupils of the Academy. 

The Amount of Scholarship is £10, which will be appropriated towards the cost of 
a Year's Instruction in the Academy. 

The Examination will take place at the Academy on Saturday, the 18th of Decem- 
ber next, at Ten o'clock. 

The Certificate of Birth must be produced previous to the Candidates being allowed 
to compete for the Scholarship. No application can be received after December 16th. 


POTTER EXHIBITION. 


The Examination for the Potter Exhibition for Male Students of the Royal 
Academy of Music, of two or more years’ standing, will also take place on Saturday, 
the 18th of December, at Twelve o'clock. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 


HE ALEXANDRA HOMES, Mareate.—This Noble 


Charity was instituted 6th November, 1865, to commemorate the safe arrival, 
off Margate, of H.R.H. the Princess Alexandra. Patron, H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales; Patroness, H.R.H. the Princess of Wales; Vice-patron, His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. There are now twenty-six Homes erected, and partially 
endowed. Funds are urgently required for the unavoidable annual expenses, and 
to assist in the maintenance of the Inmates. RoyaL Ass@mBLy Rooms, MARGATE 
(kindly lent for the oceasion by Edwin Villiers, Esq.. the proprietor). the SECOND 
ANNUAL VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL GRAND CONCERT, in aid of the 
above institution, will take place on Wepnespay, December 8th, 1869, on which oc- 
casion the following ladies and gentlemen have kindly promised their services :—Miss 
Arabella Smyth, Mrs. Francis Talfourd, Miss Lucy Franklein, Signor Ciabatta, 
Signor Caravogiia, Mr. Trelawny Cobham, Mr. John Henry Crofts, Mr. Paque 
(principal violoncello soloist at the Royal Italian Opera), Mr. John Hodges, Signor 
Tito Mattei (the celebrated composer and pianist to the King of Italy), Herr 
Wilhelm Ganz (the celebrated composer). Patrons—His Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Right Hon. Earl Granville, K.G. (Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports) 
the Right Hon. Earl of Granard, the Right Hon, Viscount Castlerosse, MP., 
the Right Hon. Lord Vaux of Harrowden, the Right Hon. Lord Fitzwalter, and 
Sir George Bowyer, Bart, Lidy Patronesses—Her Grace the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the Most Hon. the Marchioness of Londonderry, the Right Hon. the 
‘Countess Granville, the Right Hon. the Countess of Granard, the Right Hon. Lady 
— = ae ay me <« pe rg the Mayor of Margate, and a grat many of the 
resident gentry have also kindly promised their patronage and su 5 
Signor TitoMatiei and Herr Wilhelm Ganz. . . sian, 


R. SANTLEY has the honour to announce that his 
FIRST CONCERT TOUR in England, Ireland, and Scotland will com- 

mence in January, 1870. Mr. Santley will be assisted by Madame Srxico, Miss 
ees oy WILHELMS, the celebrated violinist, and Madame ARABELLA 
ODDARD. Il applications for the engagement of the party to be made to Mr. 
Wood, Cramer & Co.'s, 201, Regent Street, gad ° : 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN, in consequence of its 
never-failing success, both in London and in the Provinces, will continue to 

play —— ee “ —- DE. BRAVOURE,” at all her Pianoforte and 
Yocal Recitals and Concert Engagements, Published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison 
& Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. ” thee , 7 


R. HARLEY VINNING (Baritone) may be engaged 


for Concerts, &., until 26th December, when he leaves for Scotland. Addres 
tare of Musical and Operatic Agency, 125, Regent Street, W. ™ 


R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone) now engaged 

for Mdlle. Curistine Nitsson’s Concert Tour, respectfully requests that all 

communications may be forwarded as follows :—Edinburgh, December 6:h: Glas- 

gow, ge Fo ree Trade Hall, Manchester, 8th and 9th; Brighton, 14th; Exeter Hall, 
ondon, 15th. 


Hae CARL BOHRER, Professor of Singing and the 


Pianofurte, has the honour to announce his arrival in London for seaso 
17, Somerset Street, Portman Square. er ng 


Qignos ROMANO (from Naples) begs to inform his 
M Friends -_ ae o> he ue arrived in town for the season. All communi- 
cations respecting Singing Lessons for the Stage or Concert-r 

to his residence, 6, Maddox Street, Regent Street. . saneaett beaten tail 


























THE GENERAL 


MUSICAL AND OPERATIC AGENCY. 


OCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL PROFESSORS, 
requiring Engagements or preparing for debut, and others requiring 


ARTISTS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PERFORMANCES, 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM, 


may have their requirements met through this Agency, and business transacted 
with privacy and dispatch, which is based upon the principle that 


No charge is made unless work has been done and services rendered. 





NEW BARITONE SONGS 
Sung by Mr. HARLEY VINNING, 
“SAMSON,” 
By J. F. DUGGAN. 


“THE TROOPER,” 
By G. B. ALLEN. 





PUBLISHED BY VINNING & CO., 
Musical and Operatic Agency, 
125, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 


ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing at Wal- 


worth Institute (Balfe’s operetta, Sleeping Queen), December 7th; Dalston, 
8th; Brunswick House, Wandsworth (Sleeping Queen), 9th; Bristol (Philharmonic 
Society), 13th; Chichester (Mrs. John Macfarren’s Concert), 22nd; Chelmsford, 
(Virginia Gabriel’s operetta, Widows Bewitched), January 5th; Brixton (Amateur 
Society), 19th; Brixton (Sleeping Queen), February 24th ; Barnsbury (Widows Be- 
witched), March 4th; and can accept engagements en route. 19, Newman Street, W. 


R. ORLANDO CHRISTIAN (Baritone) 
it ~The December 13th; Belfast, 17th, Letters may be 


ISS MADELINE SCHILLER’S CONCERT, an- 


nounced to take place on Wednesday Evening, December 15th, is unavoidably 
POSTPONED.—21, Princes Square, Hyde Park, W 


“ TRISH DIAMONDS,” “MUSIC BOX,” and “ MONO- 
GRAM CAPRICE,” latest compositions of WiLure Pare for the Pianoforte, 
London: CHarLes JEFFERYS, 57, Berners Street, 


R. ALFRED BAYLIS will sing Ascuzr’s popular 
h romance, ‘* ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at St. George's Hall, Monday 
Evening, December 13th. 


HE SUEZ QUADRILLE. For the Pianoforte. By 
Apam Wricat. ‘A bird's-eye view of the Suez Canal forms the illustration 
on the cover of these quadrilles. It is admirably done, so are the quadrilles them- 
selves. They are sprightly, and calculated to make dancing easy.”— Vide 
Scotsman, 


ITTLE NELLY’S QUADRILLE. For Pianoforte. 

J By A. 8. Garry. These quadrilles are tuneful and simply written. Those 

who have only known Mr. Gatty as a song writer will find by this piece that he can 
write dance music equally well. 


( FAIR DOVE! O FOND DOVE! By Oar Luint. 


“ This is a transcription for the piano of a very charming and plaintive song 
tune. Of the order to which it belongs it is good. Signor Luini has not spoiled the 
melody, as is often done by so-called transcriptions; while he has embroidered it in 
some cases really prettily."— Vide The, Scotsman, 

(The Song same price. Each free by post for 19 stamps.) 


London: Published only by Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


R. ARTHUR BYRON will sing Biumenrsat’s ad- 
mired song, ** THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE,” at every concert 
udring his provincial tour with Madame Suinton-Dolby’s party. 








will sing 
ressed—Nelson 
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COSTA’S “HLL” 


Will shortly be Republished jointly by 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 


24, Berners STREET, AND 128, CarapsipE, 
AND 


B. WILLIA S, 


Paternoster Row. 


R. MAYBRICK will sing Henry Smarr’s popular 
‘a song, ‘* WAKE, MARY, WAKE," during his tour with Madame Sainton- 
Dolby. 


M88 KATHLEEN RYAN begs to inform her Friends 
and Pupils that she bas returned from the Continent.—21, Tavistock Road, 
Westbourne Park, W. 


ISS ANDROMEDA OXLEY (Soprano). For En- 
| gagements, and Lessons in Singing and the Pianoforte, address — Miss 
Oxley, 7, Adelaide Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


ME WALTER REEVES (Baritone). For all Com- 
\ munications respecting Engagements and Concerts, address — Norfolk 
Road House, Bayswater. 


ISS BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communica- 
tions respecting Engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessie Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNtELLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N. W. 


ADAME MONTSERRAT (Contralto) is open to 

Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c. For terms and particulars re- 

specting Lessons, &c., address — Madame Montserrat, 45, Tavistock Crescent, 
Westbourne Park, W. 


Mts THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 
Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing and the Pianoforte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils.—5, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 


EDWARD LAND’S NEW SONGS. 
. HISP’RINGS FROM MY ANGEL-LOVE.” 3s. 


Sung with great success by Mr. Vernon Riapy,—Duwncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
Cavatina a la Valse, “LA GITANA" (“ Joyous and free as Gipsy can be"). 4s. 
Sung by Miss BLancue Cots, Miss Banks, Mdlle. Louisa vAN Noorpey, &c. En- 
cored nightly, —LamBorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE.” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 

Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 

By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 

London: Lamsorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


New Sacred Melody for the Epiphany Hymn, 
“DRIGHTEST AND BEST OF THE SONS OF 


THE MORNING.” Inscribed with permission to Her Grace the Duchess 
of Wellington, by H.B. Price Fourpence. 
Nove.1o, Ewxr, & Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


New Sacred Melody for the Advent Hymn. 


“TJARK THE GLAD SOUND! THE SAVIOUR 
COMES,” by H. B. Inscribed to the Head Master, Assistant Masters, 
and Scholars of Sir Roger Cholmeley’s School, Highgate. Price 6d. Just published, 
& new composition for the Epiphany Hymn by the same composer, ‘‘ BRIGHTEST 
AND BEST OF THE SONS OF THE MORNING.” Price 4d. 
London : Nove.io, Ewer, & Co., 1 Berners Street, W. 


SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 
“WAKE, MARY, WAKE.” 


Sung by Mr, SAntLEY at the Monday Popular Concerts. 
Price 4s. 


1] 
THE ANGEL OF HOME,’ 
Sung by Mr. Cumarnes at the Norwich Festival. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“ Among the excellent songs of the day are two by Mr. Henry Smart. Both are 
worthy of the composer's finished musicianship ; but the first is so in a special sense. 
Wake, Mary, Wake,’ belongs to the class at the head of which stands ‘ Adelaide,’ 
and will bear comparison with anything short of Beethoven's inimitable effort. 
More expressive melody has seldom been written; while the accompaniment, an 
important and at times independent feature, shows all the freedom and grace of a 
Master hand. Less cannot be said without injustice to an admirable English 
composer. ‘The Angel of Home’ is more conventional in form ; and the accom- 
paniment, though finished with exceeding neatness plays a less important part. A 
smack of old English quaintness is traceable in the melody, for which the melody is 
rather the better than the worse, The union of this with refined modern taste has a 
Piquant effect which should make the song generally acceptable,—Pals Mall Gasette, 









































NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY PAUL SEMLER. 


FLORENCE. Galop Joyeux ove ove 3 


LA BOITE MUSICALE. A Musical Box .. 
LORELEY. German Lied Transcribed ... ... 
ET FORLOVELSE. Danish Song Tranacri! 
LUCY POLKA sclines tie. a ae + a 
LA REVE DES SYLPHES. Piece ... = a 
SCHOTTISH D'AMITIE 2. sxe nun one 
GALOP D'AMITIB .. oro aon cee one 
UN BEAU SOUVENIR. Morceau de Boudoir 
LES JEUX DES ELFES. Do. 

MON BONHEUR,. Galop ... ws ase 
WHISPERING SYLPHS. Piece... a 
SUNSET. Nocturne Pastorale... 


LANDLER WALTZ... oes oe 
RESTLESSNESS. Nocturne es. ase 

MARCHE DE NUIT. Morceau de Concert 
LA FESTA. Morceau de Concert... ove 

VALSE IMPETUEUSE eco eco eco 

AU BOIS. Scene Pastorale...  .. axe ove 

LA BELLA DONNA. Galop de Bravoura . eco wee 
SPARKLING EYES. Caprice ... se ssn, ove nse eee 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Just Published, 
‘GOD PROVIDETH FOR THE MORROW.” 
A SACRED SONG. 
Words by BISHOP HEBER. 
Music by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 


Price 3s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





OULEUR DE ROSE GALOP. By E. Aaurmar, 
played every evening at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane with great success. 
Published, for the Pianoforte, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 





Just Published, 


“Q LADY, TWINE NO WREATH FOR ME.” 
SONG. 
The Poetry by SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


The Music by W. FRIEDRICH. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“MY GHNTLEA LOVB,” 
BALLAD, 
Sung by Mr, Vernon i - Mr. Atyrep BAruis. 


“THE NAIDES,” 


WALTZ-RONDO. 
Sung by Miss Banks, Miss Epira Wrwye, and Mdlle, Clara Dorta, 


Written and Composed by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 3s. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street W. 


D'ALMAINE & CO.'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 
TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, etc., upon both systems, new and old, 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 
London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W. 
Douwcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Book and Musicsellers, 

BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 

WARWICK MANSION, 
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BEETHOVENIANA, No. IIIL* 
(Continued from page 796.) 
V.—AnoTuer Passage In Sonata Op. 102, No. 2. 


The fugue subject which forms the basis of the last movement, is 
not answered exactly according to strict rule, Itis given out thus:— 








and answered as follows :— 


oa 2. 


et — “s 
> | = 
Cie I f —— =| &6. 
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At a later period, Beethoven contrived another answer more accord- 
ing to rule, but the alteration was never made in the Sonata. In a 
MS. book containing for the most part sketches relating to the last 
movement of the Ninth Symphony, and dating about four years after 
the publication of Artaria’s edition of the Sonata, I find the following 
entry :-— 

Fug. 


were left out by the copyist. It will be observed that in the Seventh 
Symphony they are made with single strokes, and in the Ninth with 
double ones. 

The firm of Tobias Haslinger began business in July 1826, and we 
may therefore presume that the letter was written in that year, about 
the time the publication of the Overture Op. 117, and the Elegy Op, 
118. 

1, From Symphony No. 7. 

















1. Clarinetle in A. 
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It is, however, quite allowable to discard this improvement, because 
Beethoven did not make the necessary alterations when the subject 
occurs later, namely, in the 7th and 8th, 19th and 20th bars of the 
movement, 

Immediately after the above entry, occurs the following remark :— 

“ In the Sonata in A flat there is something which is different in the 
copy made by the Archduke.” The Sonata alluded to is Opus 110, 
of which the Archduke is known to have possessed a copy corrected by 
Beethoven, but as this copy no longer exists, it is impossible at present 
to say to which passage or what alteration Beethoven alluded, 


VI.—A Misraxt or Scuinpuer’s. 


In his biography of Beethoven, v. I. p. 79, Beethoven mentions 
Preindl’s Wiener Tonschule with the remark, “ How many a cuff must 
this manual of an old court composer have suffered at Beethoven's 
hands,” 

Now the Wiener Tonschule was published by Seyfried in the year 
1827, after Beethoven and Preindl were both dead; and there is no 
other edition, earlier or later, The only instruction-book of Preind]’s 
which appeared before this time (not later than 1814) and which could 
have been known to Beethoven, was his Gesanglehre, a work 
occupied with the elements of singing, and containing nothing about 
theory or composition, The Wiener Tonschule was reviewed in the 
Leipzig Allg. Musikalische Zeitung for the 19th March 1828, and in 
the Berlin Allg. Musikalische Zeitung for June 4th 1828. Any one who 
possesses the Vienna edition of Beethoven’s studies as published by 
Seyfried, and will turn to page 126 of the appendix, will find a detailed 
notice of the work. 

VII.—* Crescenpo.” 

The following unpublished note of Beethoven's to Tobias Has- 
linger the publisher, proves that the little marks after “ Crese.” which 
are found so often in Beethoven’s music, are intentional. There can 
be no doubt that Beethoven’s intention in inserting these marks, was 
to denote a continual regular increase and swelling of tone, from piano 
to mezzoforte, and from mezzoforte to forte, exactly as if he had written 
“crescendo poco a poco sin al forte.” In proof of this, I quote a passage 
or two from the seventh and ninth symphonies out of the ancient 
copies, in which Beethoven himself has added these marks where they 





* From the German of Herr Nottebohm. 





eres, =» 


2. From Symphony No. 9. 
Violoncell. 











The note is as follows :— 
“ My best! 








yy 
To - bi 
Fill up the line for yourself: and if you only praise me furiously 
enough, I will come out with the truth. Here you have the corrections, 
When they are done, be so very kind as to send the proofs back to me 
in the morning. In particular don’t forget always to put marks of this 
kind = = = after cresc. Keep yourself all right, 
“ Yours, &&., &c., &e. 


“To Mr. Tobias Hass ‘¢ BEETHOVEN. 
and Messrs. lin and 


ger, well and ill born.” 





Botoana.—Onur readers will remember the project, broached by Sigtor 
Verdi, of having a Requiem composed in memory of Rossini by all the 
leading composers of Italy. The project was enthusiastically received, 
and duly carried out, and the Requiem was written in time for it to be 
performed on the 14th November, the anniversary of Rossini’s death. 
But the manager of the theatre here, Signor Scalaberni, unexpectedly 
refused the services of his orchestra, chorus, and theatre. Consequent ly, 
it was too late to have the work studied anywhere else, the whole project 
has come to nothing, at least for the present, as the Requiem is to be 
performed for the first time on an anniversary of the great composer's 
decease, 

Drespen.—It has now been resolved to erect a second temporary 
theatre, large enough for the grandest operas to be performed in it. 
This structure will probably not be finished before next autumn, 80 
that, up to that time, only operas not requiring so much scenery and 80 
many artists will be performed in temporary theatre No.1. The first 
opera to be produced in the latter is Le Nozze di Figaro. Meanwhile, 
the concerts got up by the Board of General Direction for the purpose, 
of employing the artists till the regular operatic performances shall be 
resumed, are kept up with spirit.—Herren Rollfuss, Seelemann, and 
Barch’l inaugurated their series of Trio Soirées with the G major Trio, 
Op. 1, Beethoven; the Suite in E major, Op. 11, Goldmark ; and the 
Trio in F major, Op. 80, Schumann.—The Private Concerts, as they 
are called—probably because all the public flock to hear them—of the 
Royal Chapel have commenced, and excite as much interest as ever. 
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News has reached us from Berlin of the death of Madame 
Giulia Grisi, at the Hotel du Nord in that city, on Thursday 
last, after a short but severe attack of inflammation of the 
lungs. 

Although Madame Grisi had for some years—for a good 
many years, indeed—ceased to be a prominent figure in the 
operatic world, the fact that, during a longer period than is 
ordinarily given to artists of her class to excite public interest, 
she held a position in this country such as it has been the lot 
of very few to hold, must be sufficient apology for the short 
tribute we are about to dedicate to her memory. That a 
complete biography of so distinguished a person will be 
published sooner or later may be taken for granted. Mean- 
while a rapid glance at her career is all that is necessary. 

According to more than one authority, Giulia Grisi—daughter 
of Gaetano Grisi, an officer of Engineers under Napoleon—was 
born at Milan, in 1812; others state 1810; others, even, 1806. 
She was younger sister of Giuditta Grisi (for whom Bellini 
composed the part of Romeo, in his Capuletti e i Montecchi, 
and Rossini his serious opera, Bianco e Faliero)—a singer 
of considerable note; and her aunt was Josephine Grassini, in 
her day almost as famous as her niece became subsequently. 
Giulia’s birthday was the 22nd of May, the féte of St. Giulia; 
hence her baptismal name. 

Her earliest instructors were, successively, her sister Ciu- 
ditta ; Filippo Celli, afterwards resident professor of singing in 
London; Madame Boccabadati; and Giuglielmi, son of the 
once popular composer of that name. At the age of 17, at 
Bologna, she made her first appearance in public, as Emma, in 
Rossini’s Zelmira. The composer of that unjustly forgotten 
opera seria, who was present, took more than common interest 
in the youthful aspirant. Giulia’s voice was at that time a low 
mezzo-soprano, and Rossini prophesied for her a “futuro brillante.” 
Youth, uncommon personal attractions, a beautiful voice, and 
indications already of that stage talent afterwards so remarkably 
developed, combined to obtain a reception for their possessor 
more hearty and unanimously favourable than often falls 
to the lot of a débutante. 

Her success at Bologna attracted the notice of the impresario, 
Lanari, who induced her to accept a six years’ engagement for 
the Pergola at Florence, where she made her first appearance, as 
Giulietta, in Bellini’s opera already named—her sister, Giuditta, 
sustaining the character of Romeo. At Florence she created a 
sensation almost unparalleled ; and the toast at every café was 
“& la squizitimentissima Giulietta!—la perletta dei cantatrici !” 
From the Tuscan capital she went to Milan, being engaged by 
Crivelli, agent for Merelli, then manager of the Scala, where 
Pasta was reigning prima donna assoluta, and where Vincenzo 
Bellini was composing an opera for that most renowned of lyric 
tragedians. At Milan she made her début as Medora, in I/Corsaro, 
an opera founded upon Lord Byron’s well-known poem—with 
music by Pacini. Pacini’s music is forgotten; but there are 
dilettanti still living who remember the impression created by 
the ingenuous and prepossessing Medora. One of Giulia’s 
warmest admirers was Bellini, who, just then preparing Norma 
for Pasta, instinctively recognized in the. young stranger the 
beau idéal of his Adalgisa. ‘The now universally celebrated 
opera was produced at the Scala, on January 1 (the féte of Santo 
Stefano), 1832, with Pasta, Donzelli, and Giulia Grisi in the 
three principal characters. It is worth remarking that the first 
act was a complete fiasco; and that it was not till the duet 
between Norma and Adalgisa, ‘‘ Deh, con td,” that the audience 
began to applaud. The somewhat commonplace quick move- 
ment which terminates this duet created extraordinary’ enthu- 





siasm ; and this so angered Pasta that she turned to Grisi and 
exclaimed, contemptuously, within hearing of the audience— 
“ Ecco i conoscitori /” But from that point to the end all went 
off well ; and Worma was an unequivocal success. 1t is more than 
likely that to the forty representations which ensued, with 
Madame Pasta as the Druidess, we owe the Norma which for a 
very long time upheld the reputation of Grisi more than perhaps 
any of her other impersonations—not excepting even Anna 
Bolena (in which, at Milan, she also played Jane Seymour, to 
Pasta’s Queen), Semiramide, and Lucrezia Borgia. That Grisi’s 
Norma and Anna Bolena were closely modelled upon the Norma 
and Anna Bolena ot Pasta (who was first to introduce these 
operas to London, at the King’s Theatre—Anna Bolena in 1831, 
Norma in 1833) has, by connoisseurs, been unanimously admitted. 

The six years’ engagement contracted with Lanari (who had 
transferred his rights to Merelli) was not precisely fulfilled. 
The young prima donna, impatient of control, and believing 
that higher destinies awaited her than those held out by her 
agreement with the wily Florentine, escaped to Paris, under 
circumstances of great difficulty, and which only the most 
indomitable courage and perseverance could possibly have 
surmounted. Once across the frontier, she left both Lanari and 
Merelli without redress. At Paris she met her aunt, Madame 
Grassini, and her sister, Giuditta. Rossini, at that time, in 
co-operation with MM. Robert and Severini, superintending the 
artistic business of the Italian Opera (Rue Favart), concluded 
an engagement with his protégée for a series of years; and 
Giulia Grisi made her début before the not easily satisfied 
Parisians in the great Italian master’s own opera, Semiramide, 
with a success by many still vividly borne in mind. At Paris, 
later, during this first season, Giulia appeared in J Capuletti e 
i Montecchi, of Bellini ; in Don Giovanni (as Zerlina, with Rubini 
as Ottavio, and Tamburini as the hero), in Anna Bolena, and in 
other works. In the autumn of 1833, after six months’ leisure 
devoted assiduously to study, she again came to Paris, playing 
Rosina in the Barbiere (Rossini’s of course), with Rubini as the 
Count, and Tamburini as the Barber; La Gazza Ladra, in 
which opera, as Ninetta, she won a signal triumph; in Don 
Giovanni (this time as Donna Anna, the Zerlina being Madame 
Ungher), &. The great event, however, of Grisi’s second 
season in Paris was the production of Bellini’s last opera, 
Puritani—composed expressly for Kubini, Tamburini, Lablache, 
and herself, and performed with a success which Rossini him- 
self has commemorated in a letter to be cited again and again 
for its critical acumen and its wit. (Little more than half a year 
after the production of J Puritani Bellini died.) 

But Grisi’s career in Paris has less interest for us than her 
career in London, which, however, is too familiar to readers 
well initiated in operatic affairs to stand in want of detailed 
description. Her first appearance, at the old theatre in the 
Haymarket, was on the 8th of April, 1834, as Ninetta, in La 
Gazza Ladra, with Rubini as Giannetto, Zuchelli as Fernando 
Villabella (afterwards one of ‘T'amburini’s most famous charac- 
ters), and Tamburini as the Magistrate. This memorable 
event was recorded at considerable length in the columns of the 
Times, on the following day ; and an extract or two from the 
article may be not altogether uninteresting now :— 

“ The clouds which, during the earlier part of the season, lowered 
upon the King’s Theatre are rapidily dispersing. . . . To the list 
of performers of established reputation whose appearance we have 
already announced, we have now to add the name of Mdlle. Giuletta 
Gnsi, who last night made a most successful début as Ninetta, in 
Rossini’s Gazza Ladra. . . . So much had been said of her 
abilities that some might have been led to doubt least her reputation 
was merely one of those which rested only on the very suspi- 
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cious basis of personal partiality. Ifany such doubts existed they must 
now be atanend. . . . . Madlle. Grisi is of moderate stature ; 
her features are eminently handsome and full of intelligence. . « « 
Her voicce is a soprano, pure, brilliant, powerful, and flexible. . 
. one of the finest we ever heard.” 

To this succeeds a no less favourable criticism of her powers 
as an actress :-— 

“ . . Asan actress Malle. Grisi exhibits discriminative powers of 
no common order.” 

Here follows a critical view of her art as a singer—in the 
highest degree flattering :— 

“‘ Her execution of the well-known ‘ Di piacer’ delighted the house. 
. . » But it was not in this or in other equally celebrated parts of the 


opera that we specially marked the genius of the artist. We saw it in 
igolated points, where the beauties were less obtruded on the general 
eye.” 

: Instances are then quoted, and the report of Grisi’s first 
appearance in London concludes as below :— 

“Tn truth, throughout the opera the fair débutante’s genius shone 
forth most brightly; and at its conclusion the audience expressed 
their satisfaction most enthusiastically.” 

Grisi’s next parts at the King’s Theatre were Anna Bolena ; 
Desdemona, in Otello ; Elena, in the Donna del Lago; Palmira, 
in L’Assedio di Corinto (Rossini); the heroine of Donizetti’s 
Robert Devereux; Rosina, in the Barbiere di Siviglia; Amina, in 
the Sonnambula ; and Semiramide. After her Semiramide it was 
unanimously admitted that “ Pasta having retired, her only 
successor was Grisi.” 

Grisi’s career in London may be fairly comprised within the 
period that elapsed between 1834, the year of her first appear- 
ance, and 1854, the year of her so-called “ farewell performances,” 
previous to her engagement, with Signor Mario, to sing in the 
United States of America. During this period she visited us 
every year, successively, except in 1842. To give an elaborate 
history of it is wholly unnecessary. Frequenters of the Italian 
Opera, indeed, know it by heart. We have enumerated many of 
the parts in which Grisi’s most brilliant triumphs were achieved ; 
but to Ninetta, Anna, Desdemona, Elvira, Elena, Palmira, 
Semiramide, Donna Anna, Rosina, &c., we have to add Luerezia 
Borgia (which in 1889, first brought forward Signor Mario, who 
played Gennaro on the night of his first appearance}; Norina 
(Don Pasquale, produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1843*) ; 
Susanna, in the Nozze di Figaro; Pamina (il Flauto Magico); 
Leonora (La Favorita) ; Leonora (Jl Trovatore); and Valentine 
(the Huguenots)—with others, including several characters in the 
operas of Verdi, too numerous too specit'y. It is no disloyalty to 

the late illustrious songstress to say that, from the year 1854, when 
she played successively for her “farewell ” performances, Norma, 
Lucrezia, Noriva, Leonora (Za Favorita), and Valentine (Norina 
and Lucrezia twice), her powers began slowly and gradually to 
decline; and that when essaying such characters as Fides in the 
Prophéte she over-estimated her means and mistook her 
vocation. Nor need we dwell upon the fact that after she had 
more than once said ‘* Addio!”’ to the public, she was perpetually 
coming back again, happy in being allowed to sing before her 





. Originally composed by Donizetti in Paris, for Grisi, Mario, Tam- 
burini, and Lablache. 





old worshippers, in a concert-room, even the simple ballad of 
“Home, sweet home.” When we remember what she really 
did—that, besides all we have recorded, she held her own 
against Sontag and Persiani, each, as many believed in her 
particular way, incomparable; that her performances in La 
Sonnambula (1835) divided public opinion as to whether 
Malibran or Grisi was the best Amina; that in 1847 and 1848 
she was the stronghold of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, in the full blaze of Jenny Lind’s popularity—although 
Jenny Lind was a novelty, bearing a charm with her on that 
account alone, while Grisi had seen many years of arduous 
service ; that in addition to her own personal achievements, by 
constant precept and example, she taught Signor Mario, once 
no actor at all, to be a greater and more universal actor than 
herself; that of all the artists remembered in our gene- 
ration she was, perhaps, the one who most seldom disappointed 
the public under any pretext whatever; and, last and most 
remarkable, that for a quarter of a century at least she 
maintained not only her artistic supremacy, but her per- 
sonal popularity, we must admit that when speaking of Giulia 
Grisi the future chronicler of the records of the Opera, will 
have to describe a real phenomenon—one, indeed, in a thou- 
sand. There are certain striking features in every one of her 
impersonations to forget which is utterly impossible for those 
able to feel and appreciate such fine traits in the exhibition of 
vocal and dramatic art as can proceed from genius alone, We 
shall not enumerate them, because to do so would take up far 
more space than we can devote to the subject. But with 
Grisi, equally admirable in lyric tragedy, lyric comedy, 
and lyric melodrama—in Semiramide, Rosina, and Ninetta— 
these traits were as plentiful, as with less gifted artists they are 
rare. Enough that those once impressed by such inspirations 
as frequently came to her were impressed for ever, 

With Madame Grisi’s adventures in America, Russia, and 
Spain, or her several re-appearances in Paris, when her fame was 
a matter of history, we have nothing to do—as little with her 
many re-appearances, under various conditions and with various 
pretexts, in London and the provinces of England. That 
though at one period she was the greatest singer of her time 
her time had passed away, seemed a fact she could never realize 
to herself. We have omitted purposely all reference to the 
ditferences with Mr. Lumley, manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in 1846—differences which led to the establishment of a 
formidable opposition, in the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, and with which Grisi and Mario had no less to do 
than Persiani and Costa, inasmuch ag without the co-operation 
of Grisi and Mario opposition would have been impracticable. 
These are fresh in the memory of all lovers of the opera. Nor 
is it necessary that we should dilate upon the incidents of 
Madame Grisi’s private life, our business being exclusively with 
the Grisi who for so long a period was the wonder and delight 
of the operatic public. Scarcely a year since, Rossini died; and 
the dramatic singer who has so shortly followed him to the 
grave will always be remembered among the few in our time 
possessing the qualifications indispensable to the adequate 
execution of Rossini’s music. 8. M. N. 








Cotocne.—The servant girl, Ursula Schmitz, one of the persons 
accused of having maliciously set fire to the Theatre, which was utterly 
destroyed in consequence, has been pronounced guilty by the court. 
The other prisoners have all been acquitted. No jess than one hun- 
dred and fifty persons gave evidence in the case. 

Municu.—Judith, the libretto by Mosenthal, and the music by Herr 
Doppler has been accepted at the Theatre Royal, and will shortly be 
produced, Guido et Genidvre has been revived and turned out an 
exceedingly lucky hit. Herr Meyer has been appointed to the vacant 
post of conductor at the Theatre Royal. The appointment has given 
general satisfaction, 





Rorrerpam.—Rossini’s Messe Solennelle has been performed here. 

Cosure.—Herr Rudolph Bial’s one-act comic opera, Der Herr von 
Papillon, has been very successfully produced. Nearly every piece was 
applauded. At the fall of the curtain, the Duke sent for the composer 
to his box, and expressed his satisfaction in warm terms. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Maine.—The Liederkranz gave lately, for the 
benefit of the Mozart Fund, a very creditable performance of Sophocles’ 
Antigone, with Mendelssohn’s music. ‘Chey were assisted by the band 
of the Stadttheater, under the direction of Herr L. Gellert.—At the 
Stadttheater, Hérold’s Zampa has been revived, and has proved an 
immense hit, 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The first performance of the season 1869-70 took place last Friday 
evening under the direction of Sir Michael Costa. The oratorio was 
Israel in Egypt, and Exeter Hall, to which locality the Sacred Har- 
monic Society has been constant since it first began to appeal to the 
public generally, was crowded to suffocation. To judge from appear- 
ances not a place could have been undisposed of. 

Remembering what the Sacred Harmonic Society has done in its time 
for music of the highest class; that, in short, it has been the chief 
means of making popular the sacred compositions of Handel, Haydn, 
and Mendelssohn (not to name others), no true lover of genuine music 
can be otherwise than glad to witness the signs of its continuous pro- 
sperity. Its services to theart have been unquestionably great ; and its 
beneficial influence may be tested, not alone in the capital, but all over 
the kingdom—in the colonies, too, and in America. That this has in 
a large measure been accomplished by amateurs is the more to the 
credit of amateurs, who, through sheer love of the thing, have, at con- 
siderable expense of time and labour, been enabled to do for Handel 
and for art what one might have thought it was in the immediate pro- 
vince of musicians themselves to do. ‘That like the old Philharmonic 
Society, in another direction, the Sacred Harmonic was earliest in the 
field, should never be forgotten. Some members of the chorus have 
been active in the ranks for more than 30 years—a proof that enthu- 
siasm well directed may find its own recompense. As these disappear 
or retire, one by one, their places of course can be easily filled up, and 
not seldom to advantage; but, except in cases of long-voted incapa- 
city,we should regret to know that in any instance the secession ofa mem- 
ber of the Sacred Harmonic Chorus was other than voluntary—for it must 
be observed that, while physical means endure, the oldest members of 
such bodies are rarely the least, often ‘he most, valuable. Such questions, 
however, should be left in the hands of the orchestral chief; and the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, since 1848, has enjoyed the advantage of 
having its musical proceedings regulated by a conductor in his way 
unrivalled. All that the public is interested in is the actual result, 
and the Society can point to a tolerably long career which has been in 
every respect conducive to good. To infallibility it can no more lay 
claim than any other institution, like it or unlike it; but that the 
younger institutions of our day may do worse than consult its 
history and profit by its example, is scarcely to be denied. If they 
last as long, and at the same age look as robust, they will fairly be 
entitled to the same respect and consideration; but, “ en attendant,” 
in reviewing the present we must not forget the past. 

The oratorio on Friday night was, as we have said, Israel in Egypt. 1t 
must be fresh in the remembrance of many of our readers that this 
mighty work used to be presented in anything rather than the form 
which Handel originally cast it. It failed to impress the audiences even 
of Handel’s own time; and the composer was obliged to have recourse 
to all sorts of shifts and expedients to make it pass muster, on occasions 
few and far between. Songs from other oratorios, often, indeed, from 
operas, were interpolated ; grand choruses were omitted ; and the narra- 
tive of the plagues inflicted by Moses on the Egyptians, ending with 
the miraculous passage of the Red Sea, which Handel has described, one 
air and two recitatives allowed for, exclusively in chorus, was damaged 
irretrievably by such miserable: condescensions to the vulgar taste. 
After the death of Handel, and for nearly three-quarters of a century 
later, Jsracl in Hgypt was little better than a name, to stand for some 
pasticcio, prominent features of which were “ He gave them hailstones,” 
“The horse and his rider,” and one or two others among the favourite 
choruses. Some forty years ago parts of it used to be given at the 
patent London theatres—where what were entitled ‘oratorio concerts” 
used to be held during Lent—in conjunction with fragmentsfrom Rossini’s 
Mose in Egitto; and the “ Hailstone Chorus,” would be followed by 
the well-known military march from that so-called “ Biblical Opera.” 
Protests against this and such like vandalisms came too rarely and 
from quarters of too little weight to produce any sensible effect. At 
our provincial Festivals Jsrael, when brought forward (which was but 
seldom), was brought forward with all these interpolations and violations 
of the composer's design—till at length it was regarded, even by those 
who should have known better, as another Occasional Oratorio, and 
quite as legitimate. So general was this kind of acceptance that other 
vandalisms were perpetrated with Handel, one of the most notorious of 
which was Mr. Edward Taylor's recasting of Samson, produced, we 
believe, at the Norwich Festival, when the late Gresham Professor of 
Music was conductor. ‘This remodelling of Samson also obtained 
approval for a time; and it was for the Sacred Harmonic Society to be 
first to reject it, and to give Samson (not the whole of Samson—that 
would have been impossible) with nothing but what Handel had com- 
posed especially for his pet oratorio, The Sacred Harmonic Society, 
too, in 1838, tried the same experiment with Jsrael in Egypt—urged on 
by a musical press that had suddenly started into existence, and wished 





impunity, and as an admitted everyday occurrence, be desecrated. In 
1838, however, the Sacred Harmonic Society had overestimated its 
strength ; and, as Mr. W. H. Hask informs us, in his interesting pre- 
face to the programme, “ the interpolations and omissions were resorted to 
for eleven years more;” but, in 1849, with a new commander in Mr. 
Costa—a despot, and a despot for good—it again ventured on the 
experiment, and this time with triumphant success, Asa result Handel's 
Israel has never since been —— in London, or at any of our 
country Festivals, except as ndel composed it, in October, 1738—a 
labour it is always worth calling to mind, of seventeen days. ‘Thus, it 
was given by the Sacred Harmonic Society last night, and with an 
effect that causes us to wonder how ever it could have been deemed 
advisable to meddle with so a perfect masterpiece, 

Little need be stated about the performance, beyond the fact that in 
some respects it was one of the very finest ever heard at Exeter Hall. 
Into details it would be superfluous to enter. Enough that from “ The 
children of israel sighed by reason of their bondage” to “ Israel saw 
that great work that the Lord did upon the Egyptians,” in the first 
part, and from the magnificent “Song of Moses,” which begins, to 
“The horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea,” a repeti- 
tion of the most striking part of the other, which ends the second part, 
the choruses were delivered with extraordinary vigour and—rare 
exceptions admitted—precision. “He gave them hailstones” (the 
absurdly attempted restriction against all audible expressions of 
satisfaction notwithstanding) was unanimously called for again, and 
repeated as a matter of course ; and this with equal reason might have 
been the case with “He spake the word” and “ Thy right hand, 
O Lord.” More agreeable still to relate, however, is the fact that 
among the choruses efficiently executed were the two most 
elaborate and difficult of all—* With the blast of Thy nostrils,” and 
“The people shall hear.” The colo-singers were Misses Edith Wynne 
and Vinta, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. Lewis Thomas, Winn, and 
Vernon Rigby. Mr. Rigby gave the bravura air, “The enemy said, 
I will pursue,” with remarkable power and vigour of declamation, and, 
being loudly encored, repeated it. Mr. Rigby is evidently a favourite, 
not only with the Saered Harmonic audience, but with the Sacred 
Ilarmonic chorus; and such warm encouragement as he invariably 
receives should (and no doubt will) induce him to study assiduously. 
He has in his favour both voice and physical stamina. He must now 
aspire to artistic refinement, which, we believe, if he be not spoiled ty 
applause, he will succeed in attaining. Nothing could have been more 
marked than his reception on Friday night. We need hardly say that 
the ever-popular duet for basses, “ ‘I'he Lord is a man of war,” was also 
encored; nor that it was declaimed with fitting energy by those well- 
known artists, Messrs. Lewis Thomas and Winn. Among the most 
finished examples of Handelian singing in the course of the night were 
the lovely air, “ Thou didst blow with ‘Thy wind” (with its ingenious 
“ pround-bass” accompaniment), and “ Thou shalt bring them in”— 
the first given by Miss Edith Wynne, the last by, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby. The audience was as impressionable as it was large; and 
Israel in Egypt was, perhaps, never more thoroughly appreciated. On 
appearing in the orchestra, Sir Michael Costa was greeted with enthu- 
siasm, and by his admirable conducting throughout showed, not for 
the first time, how worthy he is of the distinguished position he has so 
long occupied. It should be stated that the additional accompaniments 
used upon this, as upon previous occasions, were from Sir Michael’s 
own facile and ingenious pen. 

The next oratorio (on Kriday) is to be Handel’s Deborah—a revival 
which would alone cause the season 1869-70 to be remembered. 


—_0—— 


A Liverpudlian hielo of Opera. 
( Communicated.) 
This is supposed to be a realistic age, but its favourite amusement is 
opera—lItalian opera. In ome probability is utterly defied. The 
characters do not even speak. They sing their emotions not only in 
language but in tunes provided for them by a composer; and, to add a 
finishing touch of unreality, lest the performance thus devised should 
by any chance be “ understanded of the people,” all opera is discarded 
that is not in Italian. To this form of entertainment fashionable 
people throng when every other is neglected. And, although the taste 
for it has not spread very low in the social scale, it must, nevertheless, 
be acknowledged to be a thoroughly popular amusement. Every 
member of the educated classes takes more or less interest in it; and 
considerations of price are the only check to the audiences who would 
crowd to the theatre on an opera night if they could afford it. Perhaps 
we should phrase this differently. Perbaps the price, being a mark of 
exclusiveness, is a cause of attraction. Perhaps opera would be less 
attractive if it were cheap. No doubt its fashionable surroundings 
have a great deal to do with its popularity. The more influential 
element in the case, however, is the general love of music. ‘There is 





1o be informed why, alone among the arts, the art of music could with 
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always something to listen to at the opera, whether the story and the 
dialogue are understood or not. And perhaps the most genuine opera- 
goers, whether connoisseurs or not, are those who resign themselves to 
the sweet sounds which float from the stage over the auditorium, and 
are content with the vaguest idea of the action. = a. 

Certain it is that the close association of histrionic and vocal ability 
which is now so common among critics and connoisseurs is a compara- 
tively modern invention. There have always been great lyric artists 
whose force consisted not less of dramatic than of musical skill, but it 
is a new thing to require this combination as essential. Some of the 
greatest names in the history of opera are those of performers who gave 
themselves no trouble whatever except to sing the music in the best 
possible manner. Itubini was one of these. Old-fashioned opera-goers 
make merry over critics who are betrayed into ecstacies by the dramatic 
intelligence of certain modern tenors. Some of them have been tempted 
to deny that Mario could sing, for no better reason than that they could 
not possibly deny that he could act. They look back upon Rubini with 
luxurious regret, and almost persuade themselves that his stickishness 
as an actor gave them no less pleasure than his marvellous excellence 
asasinger. Fortunately, there is little fear of this taste regaining the 
ground it has lost. It is one thing to lie back in a stall, and pay little 
heed tothe story. It is quite another to have the story ill-acted. Indeed, 
acting is almost as certain in these days to arrest the attention as false 
intonation. Either disturbs the calm mood of enjoyment which is proper 
to the operatic habitué. His proud prerogative is to have everything 
done well for him, and then to relapse into a dreamy state, in which all 
vivid perception seems impossible. But, in truth, perception is exceed- 
ingly wide awake. The dreaminess depends upon the perfection of the 
picture and the music. To follow a plot minutely may be too severe a 
demand upon the intellectual faculties in an hour of such purely sensuous 
gratification ; but the eye and ear unconsciously follow the scene and 
the music with a peculiar tenacity. As it is possible to sleep lightly 
and dread to he awoke, so the real connoisseur of opera listen with a 
delight somewhat dashed with apprehensions of a false note or a sense- 
less gesture which may at any moment disturb his peace. 

So much for the least intellectual and most sensuous form of operatic 
pleasure. If we spring from this to the most intellectual we shall find 
that, added to the mere satisfaction of the ear, there is the delight ofa 
scientific appreciation of the melodies and the score, and of a punctilious 
observance of the libretto. Some of the finest touches of lyric tragedy 
are certain to be missed by the mere dreamy voluptuary ; and if we 
once admit that a musical play is a fit medium for the treatment of the 
most startling situations, it is these points that are well worth watching 
for. ‘Take, for instance, two analogous yet very different examples—the 
recognition of Gennaro, as her own son, by Lucrezia Borgia, and the 
recognition, by Fides, of the like relationship between herself and the 
false Prophet. These are instances in which connoisseurs of the modern 
school watch with avidity for the rendering of each new artist, and 
treasure in their recollections the readings of those who have gone 
before. And those who have sufficient knowledge of the minutia of 
Operatic stories could ill brook to lose the many sources of delight 
which they find in closely following the operas, line by line, as they 
are performed. Nevertheless, we must avow ourselves of the old 
school, to a certain extent on this point. Opera ought to attempt 
nothing that is not musical—and these quick tragic exclamations are 
not purely musical; are often not musical at all, It taxes the genius of 
the most gifted singers to make these great and almost historic points 
without abandoning all thought of musical effect. On the other hand, 
where the manner and treatment are broader, even though more con- 
ventional, musical effect is thoroughly secured, and dramatic power is 
also thoroughly realised, For instance, the ‘*Ah non tremare” of 
Norma, which Grisi gave for the last time with her own fire and 
majesty at the Theatre Royal of this town, produces an impression at 
once legitimately musical and over-poweringly dramatic. It would 
have been easy to make the injured woman swoop down upon the 
Roman seducer in a single tragic phrase, for which very intellectual 
opera-goers would have anxiously watched, and which in a really great 
Norma they would have much admired. But the grand lyric quatrain 
in the opera, as it stands, produces an effect at once more strictly 
operatic and more dramatic than could have been otherwise obtained. 

The best operas, therefore, and the finest sort of operatic enjoy- 
ment, lie between the two phases which we have described. Neither 
the admiration of minute point-making, nor mere dreamy enjoyment 
of sweet sounds, is the most perfect form of the entertainment. Opera 
is best when some simple emotion is worked out in a comprehensible 
story. Thus it is in Lucia; thus in the Sonnambula; thus in 
Dinorah, with the addition of local atmosphere and pastoral quaintness 
Rigoletto is another example, and a tragic one ; Fidelio another, ‘To 
multiply them is unnecessary. Enough has been said to suggest that 
Italian opera, though a fashion, is sométhing more, and that those who 
enjoy it possess a source of varied gratification, worth more delicate 
analysis and better appreciation than it receives.—Cicret of Speke. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Mapame Grist. 

The Daily News of Tuesday devotes a ehort leader to the great 
songstress who has just departed. Our contemporary says:— 

“Sad news for all lovers of song; sad above all for old opera-goers who 
have affectionate memories and who are not gifted with that independence of 
heart which is sometimes called ingratitude. Giulia Grisi, La Diva, is dead! 
It has always seemed to us that if there are any public characters that deserve 
to be held in loving remembrance, it is the great musical composers, and the 
singers, their interpreters, who ‘ give delight and hurt not.’ To have seen and 
heard Grisi in her prime, and even in the early autumn of her brief* and 
glorious life of art, is one of those gifts of the gods which, it is a comfort to 
feel, are beyond the reach of time and change. It is a happiness we have put 
away in the secret storehouse of recollections with which the stranger inter- 
meddleth not. To have seen and heard her when she was singing at the 
Operahouse in the Haymarket, with Rubini, Lablache, and Tamburini, in the 
Puritani, as Ninetta in La Gazza Ladra, as the Assyrian Queen in Semi- 
ramide, as the Druid priestess in Norma ; and many years later, at Covent 
Garden, as Valentine, in Les Huguenots, and as Lucrezia Borgia—is not the 
remembrance of such moments a joy for ever ?—a joy which turns to grief when 
we hear that, at the age of 57, she has passed away from this world! One 
may be excused for somewhat of indifference towards the passing cele- 
brities of a time like the present, when one can say—‘I have heard Grisi 
and Malibran.’ When and where shall we welcome again such imperial grace 
and grandeur of presence, such looks and gestures, a voice at once so despotic 
in its tenderness, and so tender in its majesty? With her, everything was 
spontaneous ; singer and actress were born, not taught. The temperament of 
the artist was everything ; her instruction was inspiration. The best of Grisi’s 
career as a singer was given to England, and it was in England that she signed 
the most romantic chapters of her life asa woman. It must have been a death 
in life to her when she took her first farewell of the Opera in England—in 1861. 
Perhaps there are some who heard her take her second and her third farewells—in 
1865 and 1866—who regret that her first farewell was not her last. She never 
sang more finely than in the first season of the Royal Italian Opera, when 
Jenny Lind was drawing all the town to the old house in the Haymarket. 
Since her retirement from the stage in England, she sang a few nights at 
Florence, but the experience was a painful one to all, especially to those who 
remembered the Diva of an earlier time. In her private life her latter years 
were blessed with a second marriage, happier than the first, and she was on 
her way to join her husband at St. Petersburgh, when she was seized with a 
fatal illness at Berlin. To Florentines her appearance, with her three charming 
daughters, was pleasantly familiar, and when there was a work of charity to 
aid, her good offices were never wanting, and the remains of that magnificent 
voice were as welcome as the motherly kindness and the melancholy charm of 
her noble face.” 

From AMERICA. 

The Parepa-Rosa Opera Company have been performing in Chicago, 
and the Z'ribune of that city thus speaks of the two prime donne :— 

“We are inclined to take back all we have ever said about Parepa’s dramatic 
failings, for she certainly displays an extraordinary tact in humorous representa- 
tion, as the maid Susanna. Her lines are spoken with admirable emphasis, 
inflection, and expression, and her ease and presence of mind are remarkable. 
She literally fills the stage with business, and by means of her expressive 
by-play and pantomimery, no less than by her keen natural appreciation of the 
jolliness of the situations, she imparts an air of liveliness to the ensemble which 
would otherwise be lacking, as there are few of the other artists who are not 
more or less stiff in their réles. Could anything be more admirable than the 
manner in which Parepa gets over the embarrassing physical difficulty which 
presents itself when she is obliged to change costumes and personate the petite 
Hersee ? She, manages the whole matter in such a way that it appeals to the 
audience, not in a ridiculous, but in a genuinely humorous light. And, above 
all, there is an appreciative intelligence and good taste about it all which makes 
the personation refined as well as humorous. We certainly need say nothing 
about the manner in which Parepa sustains the vocal part of her ré/e, for that is 
only too apparent. It is rare that any of us will ever hear such singing as she 
gives us, especially in the concerted music, where her absolute precision and 
a enthusiasm, even in the most trying passages, carry everything along 
with her. 

“The little Hersee, too, is deserving of great credit for her success in per- 
sonating the Countess. Some of the most charming music in the opera is 
assigned to her, and, although her voice is light, the ease and naturalness of 
her singing, and the bird-like clearness of her voice enable her to fill her part 
very acceptably. Her réle is not a strong dramatic one, and its lugubrious- 
ness and condition of general despair are qualities exactly antipodal to her best 
appearances, which are in light, vivacious réles. Still, she is very charming, 
even in her grief, and graceful in her presence, albeit her costume is voluminous 
—none too much so, perhaps, for the dignity of a Countess, but rather too 
much for the dignity of a Hersee.” 





* If Grisi's career was “ brief,” we should like to know what our excellent 
contemporary would consider a “long” career.—A. 8. 8. 
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FROM VIENNA. 
(From our Original Correspondent.) 


On the second instant our new Operahouse was inaugurated as a 
Concert room with the first Subscription-Concert, under the leadership 
of Kapellmeister Herbeck. The stage on this occasion, ermetically 
shut up from three sides and covered witha ceiling in form of a Coupole 
was illuminated in a most brillant manner, projecting streams of sound 
and light against the large and fashionably crammed house. The 
platform having been prolonged to the abitual seats of the orchestra, 
on this occasion, the string instruments were placed as far as the first 
stageboxes. 

The orchestra of the Imperial Opera, transferred into the new house, 
seems to have lost a great deal of its celebrated traditional fine execu- 
tion. This draw-back may be attributed to the new acoustical proportions 
of the large room, to which the leaders and the orchestra are not yet 
accustomed, as well as to the increase of the members of the band, now 
including 24 primi, 17 secondi violins, 14 viole, 14 violoncelli, 12 contra- 
bassi, and a double battery of wind instruments: that is to say, 4 flutes, 
4 clarinettis, etc. As for the vocal department, the Subscription-Concerts 
have got the numerous chorus and solo-singers of the Imperial Opera- 
house to their disposition. 

On the opening night, the second Leonora ouverture of Beethoven, as 
well as the Symphony in A minor of Mendelssohn were delivered with 
more fire than delicacy. The best specimen of execution on the instru- 
mental departement was, on the occasion, the performance of the 
variations of Haydn upon the Austrian national Hymn, played by all 
the string instruments, the last movement of it having been encored 
among the vociferations of the delighted audience. ‘I'he vocal part of 
the programme did not afford any new or interesting feature. Frau 
Dustmann sang two Lieder of Schubert at the piano; and a Litania of 
Schubert, arranged for mixed chorus by Herbeck (originally composed 
for male voices), did not answer the general expectation. The second 
finale of Don Giovanni, which Herbeck revived on the same evening, 
was an attempt against the wish of Mozart himself, who cut it out on 
1788, when his opera was produced for the first time in Vienna. Although 
containing some musical gems, this second finale is quite absurd in 
dramatical point of view, and it deserves the oblivion, to which the 
immortal composer himself, as well as the whole civiliced world have 
condemned it. 

The series of the Philharmonic Concerts, under the bdton of 
Kapellmeister Dessoff, begun on the fourteenth of November, at the 
Imperial theatre. Three masterpieces were capitally rendered on the 
first evening; the overture to Anacreon of Cherubini, the B Sym- 
phony of Haydn, known under the title of La Reine de France 
and the D Symphony of Schumann. As instrumental solo, Herr 
L. Straus, a violinist favorably known in England, played the 
concerto of Beethoven, introducing the cadenza of Joachim. Herr 
Straus will always remain a first-rate player. 

On the eleventh instant took place the first soirée of the quartet 
Grin; on tho 21st begun the productions of the quartet Helmes- 
burger; and on the 22d the one of the quartet Becker (the Florentin 
quartett). Three quartet societies at once; excusez le peu! Of this 
three quartets, the first mentioned, a new one, has no reason whatever 
to come out, because it can not compete in any respect with the excel- 
lence of the two other celebrated societies. Herr Griin is undoubtedly 
a first rate pupil of Bohm, but he Jacks any pathos; and skill, nothing 
but technical skill is his forte. He will never reach the height of 
Helmesberger’s and Becker’s talent. Out of that, his quartet (the 
Herren Hoffmann, Secondo, Hilbert, Viola, and Riuer, Violoncello) wants 
the rhythmical precision, the fulness of sound, as well as the neat 
variety of nuances required. ‘The intelligent Viennese public appre- 
ciate these three concurrent Societies, according to their respective 
value, and their aftluence, as well as the tribute of their admiration are 
only bestowed upon real artistical merit. 

‘The annual musical plague of small concerts begun with Herr 
Stiehl’s matinée, on the Seventh instant, This gentleman, who, as they 
say, was considered in Russia to be a very gocd organist, evidenced on 
this occasion to be a very poor pianist, and a composer of knowledge 
and routine, but deprived of any invention whatever. His models are 
Mendelssohn and Schumann. 

Great many such musical recreations par force are already over, but 
another greater suite of them menaces the peace of the Imperial residence, 

rtly announcing their coming through large and brillantly coloured 

anging-bills, others, destined to a later period of the present season, 
provocate te attention of the public through advertisements in the 
newspapers, 

At the Theatre-Ander Wein, a new comic opera of Flotow, Zilda, has 
met with a succds d’éstime,due more to the overpowering istrionical 
talent of Frl. Geistinger and Herr Swoboda, both sustaining the prin- 
cipal parts of the work, than to the intrinsecal merit of the music. 
Decidedly Herr von Flotow has shot out all his gunpowder in Martha 





and Stradella, so that his letter productions, Albino, Die Seeméemer, Die 
Grossfiirstin, and Indra have proved to be complete failures. 

Nothing new at the Imperial Operahouse, eccepting the reprise ot 
Armida by Gluck. If the reabilitation of this very classical opera at our 
principal theatre may be calculated a great treat for art-lovers, as far 
as the mise-en- scene and the orchestral part of it is coneerned, it is not 
the same to be said with regard to the first singer, the protagonist of 
the dramma. Only imagine the witch, the enchanting Armida, 
represented by the most unpoetical figure, and interpreted by the 
coldest and unzsthetical singer in the world—Frau Witt! You may 
remember this Lady, in possession of a capital soprano-voice, coming 
out as Norma some years ago at the Royal Italian Opera in London, 
under the name of Signora Wilda. The clever manager of Covent 
Garden theatre put on this occasion all his machinery of reclame in 
mouvement to make a new star out of Frau Wilt; only he could not 
succeed, because the refined taste of the London opera-goers can pardon 
any technical deficience to a genial singer like Lucca, but they cannot 
bear the total absence of sentiment and poetical distinction of Signora 
Vilda. In German musical matters are on a different scale, and Chi 
piu grida ha pik ragione. 

But alas where are the drammatical singers? Who may replace 
Titjens in London one day? Besides the Krauss in Paris and the 
Fricei in Milan and Petersbourg (both pupil of our Conservatoire, and 
especially of Mme. Marchesi) there is another new star coming out on 
the theatrical firmament, belonging to this category—the Signora Gio- 
vannoni-Zacchi. According to the Gaceta da Pono, El Comercio, and 
other newspapers, it seems that this prima donna has met with a genuino 
furore in the Ebrea of Halevy at Lisbon. Her voice is praised as a 
first rate soprano drammatico, which she modulates in the most exquisite 
manner. Her histrionical power and sentiment are also highly com- 
mended by the best musical and literary italian journal—La Scena— 
of Venice. Avis auz lecteurs ! 

The first Soirée d'éléves of our Conservatoire took place last night 
in the Foyer of the new a The programme contained the 
following pieces:—A Quartet of Haydn—Quartet from the /’lauto 
magico—a Duo for two pianos by Rheinberger (new)—Scherzo from 
the octett of Mendelseohn—Soprano aria from iramide, Rossini— 
and E minor Concerto for pianoforte, with piano accompaniment, by 
Chopin. ‘The whole of the performance was excellent; but two 
genial pupils made a very great sensation—the Son of Director Helms- 
berger, fifteen years old, leading in a masterly way as first violin, and 
Fr]. Schmerhofsky. delivering the aria of Rossini to perfection 
Undoubtedly both names will become celebrated one day. 

Vienna, Nov. 25. SatvaTore Saverio Di Baupassare. 


—_v0-— 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 
( Communicated.) 

Since the erection of the new theatre, operas in English have been 
played two or three days in each week, to crowded audiences. The 
preparations for the pantomime, always produced a few days before 
Christmas, necessitates the termination of the English Opera perform- 
ances after next week,—up to which time they will be continued. 

On Tuesday, Zhe Bohemian Girl will be played in the theatre; on 
Wednesday, The Quaker, and The Waterman; on Thursday, Maritana. 
The operas, produced under the direction of Mr. George Perren, have 
been received with great satisfaction. On Saturday, the first per- 
formance of Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s Prodigal Son will be given, in 
which Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley will take part. 

The pantomime this year is founded on the story of Dick Whittington 
and his Cat. The Crystal Palace pantomimes have increased in attrac- 
tion year by year. The one produced last season was very profitable to 
the Company ; and this has doubtless incited renewed exertions in the 
forthcoming instance. 





Hetprsnetm.—Despite the remonstrances of a great number of well- 
meaning pious persons, St. Paul’s Church is now being converted into a 
comfortable, spacious, theatre. 

PraauE.—'The concert season was opened by Herr Becker, with his 
celebrated Florentine Quartet, the programme comprising Mozart’s 
fifth Quartet in A major; a new Quartet in F major, by Joh. Herbeck; 


and Beethoven’s, Op. 74. The Ladies’ Band, in which all the 
performers are of the gentler sex, under the direction of Mdlle. 
Josephine Weinlich, attracted a large audience, anxious to see how 
the violin, violoncello, and that light, airy instrament, the double bass, 
would obey female fingers, as well as what sounds female lips could 
evoke from the trombone and the ophicleide. The result was in 
favour of the fair instrumentalists, though they may, perhaps, find 
that, when the novelty of their exhibition—for it really must be 
regarded rather as an exhibition than a performance—is worn off a 
bit the attractions will not be so great. The best thing they can 
do is all to get rich husbands, while they are still attractive. 
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SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


EXTRA MORNING PERFORMANCE 
(Not included in the Subscription.) 


THIS DAY (SATURDAY), DECEMBER 4ru, 1869. 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 
PART I. 

QUARTET, in C major, Op. 10, No, 6, for two Violins, Viola, 
and Violoncello—Madame Norman-NerupA, MM. L, Riss, ZER- 
BINI,and PiaTT1 .. ok aA oe “y Ab oe .. Mozart. 

SONG, “The Violet,"—Mr. Montem Smite... be ie .. Mozart. 

SONATA, in E minor, Op. 90, for Pianoforte alone—Mr, CHARLES 


Haus is ‘ Beethoven, 


PART II. 

ROMANCE, in F, Op. 50, No. 2, for Violin, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment—Madame NorMan-NERUDA.. a oo a0 ee 

SONG, ‘‘ Drink to me only "—Mr. Monrem Smitu a oo 9° 

TRIO, in C minor, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello—Mr. 
CuarLes Hattz, Madame NorMAN-NeRvuDA, and Signor P1arrt.. 


Conductor Mr. Benepicr. 


Beethoven. 


Mendelssohn. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE LAST CONCERT BUT ONE BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 6ru, 1869. 
Zo commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 


PART I. 

QUARTET, in G major, Op. 18, No. 2, for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello—Madame Norman-Ngrupa, MM. L. Rigs, Zersini, 
and Signor Piatti .. a om om a =e oie oe 

SONG, “ Ich grolle nicht”—Madame SaverBREY oe a oe 

SONATA, in B flat (No. 11 of Hallé’s Edition), for Pianoforte alone— 


Beethoven. 
Schumann, 


Mr, Cuariss HALLg Schubert. 


PART II. 
SONATA, in F major (No. 9 of Hallé’s Edition), for Pianoforte and 
Violin—Mr. Cuartzs HALLE and Madame Norman-Nerupa .. Mogart. 
SONG, ‘Der Lindenbaum"(‘* A Winter Journey,” No, 5)—Madame 
SAUERBREY .. we e we ss on re ee .. Schubert, 
QUARTET, in C major, Op. 74, No. 1 for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello—Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. L. Riss, ZERBINI, 
and Signor Piatti .. ie om - oe te es .. Haydn. 





Norice.—It is respectfully suggested that those who are not desirous of remaining 
to the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of the last 
instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that whoever wishes to 
hear the whole may do so without interruption. Before the last piece an interval of 
five minutes will be allowed. 

Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 38.;° Admission. 18. Tickets to be had of Austin, 28, 
Piccadilly; Kerra, Prowsz, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and of Cuarrrtt & Co., 50, 
New Bond Street. 

N.B.—The entrance to the Orchestra will, in future, be by the door in Piccadilly 
Place only. 
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DEATHS, 
On the 24th November, of bronchitis, Mr. Groraz Couurys, the well. 
known violoncellist. 
On the 26th November, at his residence in Berlin, Herr Epvarp 
Ganz, eldest son of the late Adolphe Ganz, Esq., after a lingering 
illness—aged 42 years. 











NOTICE. 
It is requested that Advertisements may be sent not later than 
Thursday , otherwise they will be too late for insertion. 





To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WoRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
delivery. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Exquiner.—Miss Emily Soldene, Mr. Howard Glover's clever pupil, 
is still in ‘the profession.” She has been playing the part of the 
Grand Duchess at the Standard Theatre during the past week. 








*,* Although we have four pages extra this week, articles on the 
Monday Popular Concerts, and other matters of importance, are 
unavoidably postponed till our next number. 
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ANOTHER BELIEVER ! 


MONG the obscure and fantastic sects exciting curiosity 
A now-a-days is that which owns a belief in the utter 
rottenness and corruption of musical critics. The faith of its 
members is more definite than their numerical strength. Open 
profession, save in the vaguest and most general way, is 
dangerous, while British juries are impertinent enough to de- 
mand proofs; and hence the true believers veil themselves. 
They go about in society as others do; and only when among 
the initiated is a disguise of ‘faith, hope, and charity” flung 
aside for the indulgence of rites with which those virtues have 
little connection. We know not, therefore, how large the sect 
may be; but we do know that it exists; because now and 
then some indiscreet member starts up and proclaims himself. 
He is generally an Infuriated Reader. The I. R. is at all 
times a pitiable exhibition. There is no more melancholy sight 
under the sun than an I. R., pen in hand, about to address 
the Editor. It is certain he will ‘‘ write himself down an ass ; ” 
but the exact length of his ears must always be matter for 
mournful speculation. Most pitiable of all is the I. R. under 
such circumstances, when he forms one of the sect. Not only 
has he burst the bonds of a congenial and politic secresy, but 
he is sure to make charges which recoil upon and crush him. 
The engineer who lays the petard destined to ‘ hoist” himself, 
is nothing like so sad an exhibition. 

A criticism on a recently-produced oratorio,* which appeared in 
a weekly contemporary,f has drawn out a believer. The unhappy 
individual calls himself ‘‘ J, A. B.,” and resides in one of those 
very respectable middle-class houses known as ‘‘ Camden Villas.” 
“J. A. B.” seems to have no knowledge of music, nor any 
opinions of his own about it—(essential qualifications for member- 
ship) ;—but he has ‘lady relatives and friends,” who do the 
thinking for him. One idea alone is his own—and with that he 
serves them in return, The “ lady relatives and friends,” having 
heard the oratorio of which we speak, and liked it, read the criti- 
cism of our contemporary, and did not like it. Indignantly, they 
laid the matter before ‘‘ J. A. B.,” and all the soul of that zealous 
believer in the corruption of critics rose in arms. Putting on the 
whole armour of his faith, he seized a pen, and, heedless of conse- 
quences, he wrote to the Editor. This is what he said :— ‘* Some 
of my lady relatives and friends are very indignant at your severe 
criticism on the cantata, called ——, and they avow that they will 
not in future believe in your musical reporter, as they have an idea 
that there is more originality than in any of the modern oratorios.” 
(Good English is not among the believers’ qualifications.) ‘ J fear 
your reporter did not find so much liberality bestowed upon him as 
some composers are in the habit of conferring for puffing their 
works.”"{ These remarks once deposited in the pillar letter-box 


* Herr Goldschmidt’s Ruth. t+ The Sunday Times. 
t Evidently a hit at the composer of the Prodigal Son (produced last 
autumn, at Worcester). 
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nearest to “‘ Camden Villas,” the murder was out; and “ J. A. B.” 
stood revealed in his shame, as might one of the Russian ‘ Muti- 
lated.” We point him out to all our readers—unhappily, we know 
him only as three initial letters—and bid them examine him 
curiously, as one of a class who think it magnanimous to hurl fatal 
accusations at persons about whom they know really nothing. 
Usually such vermia burrow underground ; but when one shows 
himself in the light of day, as‘ J. A. B.” has done, the cry ought 
to be—“ A rat! a rat! dead for a ducat,” 


0 
MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON’S CONCERTS. 

On Thursday evening Exeter Hall was again crowded in every part, 
to hear Mdlle. Nilsson in some more sacred music, and also in a mis- 
cellaneous selection. The Lobgesang of Mendelssohn was chosen for 
the occasion; and Mr. Henry Leslie was again the conductor. His 
chorus and orchestra were the same as at previous concerts. How 
charmingly Mdlle. Nilsson’s fresh and bounteous soprano voice would 
sound in the air (with chorus), “ Praise thou the Lord,” might have 
been predicted in advance. Equally so the bright, penetrating tones 
that would give utterance to the impressive recitative which ushers in 
the chorus, “ The night is departing.” Each was given to perfection—the 
last being especially noticeable forareading altogether new and supremely 
happy. It was really the voice of an angel delivering a prophecy. 

Madame Gilardoni is hardly at home in Mendelesohn’s music; but 
further experience may do something. About Mr. Sims Reeves, in 
“We called through the darkness,” but that all our readers know how 
magnificently he declaims this magnificent scene, we could easily and 
cheerfully write a column. Enough that he has never declaimed it more 
nobly. One of the most perfect treats of the evening was the lovely 
Mozart-like duet, ‘‘My song shall always be Thy mercy,” sung (as 
Mendelssohn himself would like to have heard it sung) by this gentleman 
and Mdille. Nilsson, in whom the composer of St. Paul and Elijah has 
found (or we are much mistaken) a new and ardent devotee. Mr. Leslie 
— his best, and the performance of the Lobgesang was much 
enjoyed, 

The second part of the concert was miscellaneous. Mdlle. Nilsson’s 
share in it comprised the famous scene of Ophelia’s madness, which 
raised the accustomed enthusiasm, and “ Dove sono,” from Le Nozze di 
Figaro, which (though transposed a tone) we have never heard more 
charmingly sung. Mr. Sims Reeves gave immeasurable importance to 
M. Blumenthal’s song, “‘ The Requital ’—such importance, indeed, as 
he alone could give to such a composition. Among other noticeable 
features of the second part were Signor Gardoni’s admirable delivery of 
Paladhile’s “ Madolinat a” (encored), Morley’s madrigal, “ My bonny 
lass” (encored), Signor Foli’s spirited delivery of “ Non pit andrai,” 
and Signor Pinsuti’s (Mendelssohnish) part-song, “In this hour,” 
capitally sung by Mr. Leslie’s Choir. The concert ended with the 
overture to Der Freischiitz. 

The last of the ‘ Nilsson Concerts” is to take place on Wednesday 
week ; and, on Saturday morning, the 18th inst.,a third performance 
of the Messiah is announced, with Mdlle. Nilsson and Mr. Sims Reeves. 





Tue Pall Mall Gazette of Dec. 2nd (coup d'etat), informs its 
readers that M. Faure is engaged by Mr. Wood for the Italian 
Opera at Drury Lane Theatre. M. Faure’s last appearance at 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, was in 1866. 

Deatu oF Mr, GeorGe LINDLEY CoLLINs, THE VIOLONCELLIST. 
—With much regret we announce the demise, on the 24th ult., of 
this talented gentleman, one of the best of our English instru- 
ment performers, after many years’ suffering from lung disease. 
As an orchestral player, Mr. Collins, who had few equals, will be 
missed from the bands of the Italian Operas, Sacred Harmonic 
Society, &c., where he so long held an honourable position. He 
was of a kind and gentle nature, and respected alike for his ee 
sition and manners. He leaves a widow and three children, who, 
we are glad to state, are well provided for. 

THE BiRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL Musicay FestivaL.—A meetin 
of the committee of management was held in the Town Hall, 
Birmingham, on Thursday last, the Earl of Bradford,’ president, 
in the chair. Tuesday, the 30th August, 1870, and three following 
days, were appointed for holding the next triennial celebration. 
The announcement of the retirement of Mr. J. Olliver Mason 
from his connection with the festivals, of which he has had the 
management for twenty years, was received with feelings of deep 
regret. Mr. Beale was appointed to succeed Mr. Mason as 
chairman of the committee ; and the conductorship of the festival 
is to be offered, as on previous occasions, to Sir Michael Costa. 





CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Miss Cuar.orte JAMEs ee a concert at Camberwell Hall, last 
Thursday week (Nov. 25th). The gramme was commonplace 
enough, but the very capable assistance the béneficiaire had secured in the 
persons of Mdile. Liebhart, Mr. H. Griesbach, Mr. R, Temple, Mr. 
Frank Elmore, &c., drew together a numerous company. Miss James 

layed a transcription of Ascher’s “ Alice, where art thou?” and 
Thalberg’s setting of ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” evincing very fair 
talent as a pianist, and in both receiving the warm applause of her 
patrons. Malle. Liebhart sang Kucken’s “ Gretalien,” ‘‘ Fancy free,” 
and G. B, Allen’s “ Little Bird.” Her exquisite vocalization charmed the 
audience, and the applause was liberal. The lady also took part in 
Balfe’s trio, “I’m not the Queen,” which was encored. Miss Alice 
Fairman obtained a well deserved encore in Ganz’s “ Since Yesterday.” 
Herr Lehmeyer conducted the concert.—W. H. P. 

Mr. AtFrrep Bay.is, pupil of M. Duprez, gave an evening concert at 
the Beethoven Rooms on Monday, which attracted a very full 
audience. Mr. Baylis has evidently been well taught, and in Ascher’s 
“ Alice,” he created a legitimate effect, obtaining also an encore in a 
song by Blumenthal. In Randegger’s trio, “I Naviganti” (with 
Miss Ransford and Mr. Harley Vinning), he was also heard to 
advantage. Mr. Harley Vinning sang with much spirit — 
‘“«Samson,” accompanied by the composer, and was encored, iss 
Blanche Reeves, in a new song, “‘ The Syren,” by Francesco Berger, 
and Mr. W. H. Holmes in one of his popular pianoforte solos, 
“ Recollections of Mendelssohn,” were loudly applauded. Mr. 
Francesco Berger played two of his pieces, ‘‘ The Broken Heart,” and 
“ Dancing Blossom,” and Messrs. Regondi and J. B. Chatterton two 
of their concertante duets, for harp and concertina. But the instru- 
mental performance of the evening was that of Mr. W. H. Holmes, who 
in finish and delicacy, as well as in tone and force of style, has few 
living superiors. Miss Ransford also contributed to the success of the 
concert. Mr. F. Berger, J. Duggan, and W. Thomas were accompanists. 


Mrs. Joun Macrarren gave a pianoforte and vocal recital at 
Brixton, on Thursday November 18th. ‘The performance, one of a 
series for the benefit of St. John’s Schools and other charities of the 
district, took place in the spacious schoolrooms, in the Canterbury 
Road, which were quite full. Mrs. John Macfarren played an 
attractive selection from the works of Beethoven, Weber, and 
Mendelssohn, also Prudent’s “ Réveil des Fées,” and two new pieces 
by Brissac, “‘ Valse de Bravoure” and “Grand Scottish Fantasia,” 
which she repeated by general desire. Miss Bessie Emmett and 
Miss Marion Severn sang Horn’s duet, “I know a bank,” s0 
charmingly as to obtain an encore; a like compliment was paid 
to Miss Marion Severn in “Auld Robin Gray,” and to Miss Bessie 
Emmett in “ The Golden Heart.” 

oon jemae 
PROVINCIAL. 

A CorresponvenT from Luton writes us that :— 

“Mr. Charles Inwards gave a grand promenade concert in the 
Plait Hall, Luton, on Tuesday last. There was a large audience. 
The band gave a selection from La Grande Duchesse, Coote’s ‘ Daisy 
Queen’ Waltz, and ‘Rage of London.’ Mdlle, Liebhart, who is a 
great favourite here, was recalled after ‘ Bid me discourse’ (Bishop), 
and ‘I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls’ (Balfe), and gave Allen’s 
‘ Beware’ in place of Madame Sauerbrey, who was indisposed. Mr. 
Orlando Christian was loudly encored in ‘ The Village Blacksmith,’ 
and sung ‘The Vagabond’ in good style, while Mr. Austin Wellah 
contributed several character songs with great success. Mr. C. Inwards 
was conductor.” 


LiverPoot.—The Daily Courier of Nov. 17th says :— 

“ Mr. Haddock’s concert took place at Delamare’s Rooms on Tuesday 
evening, and was a gratifying success. The string quartets were very 
well and steadily played by Messrs, ‘l‘homas, Clementi, Bernhardt, and 
Haddock, the balance of tone and admirable attention to the points 
serving to make their performance a real treat. In the new pianist, 
Miss Kate Haddock, we have an artist of promise, especially for the 
interpretation of chamber music, which she evidently understands 
thoroughly. Iu the trio by Mendelssohn, as well as in that by Hum- 
mel, she displayed perfection of execution and vigour of style highly 
commendable in so young a player, while in the duet with violoncello 
she played with much judgment and ability. Of her capability as a 
soloist we had no means of judging, but hope to do so on a future 
oceasion. The new pianist met with a very favourable reception. 

Bricuton.—We have received the following from London-Super- 
Mare :— 

“ Miss E. Wright, a young pianist, pupil of Mr. Aguilar, of London, 
recently gave a recital of pianoforte music at the residence of Lady 
Miller. She played compositions by the ‘classical masters,’ as well as 
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by modern composers. A local journal, writing about her performance, 
says :—* In correctness, good taste and delicacy, it was evident at once 
that there was nothing wanting. These qualities shone forth in a 
very pretty nocturne of M. Aguilar, and still more conspicuously in two 
of Mendelsschn’s ‘Songs without Words.’ Miss Wright indeed played 
with an intelligence, a clearness and purity of style which promises 
highly for the future. Fraulein Mehlhorn contributed the vocal 
portion of the recital, and delighted her audience by the style in which 
she sang several French and German songs.” 


Eprxsureu.—Professor Oakeley gave his first organ performance for 
the season last week. We give the programme in full :— 

“Air and chorus, ‘Shall I in Mamre’s fertile plain’ and ‘For all these 
mercies we will sing’ (Joshua), Handel; Choral fugue, ‘ Quoniam Tu 
solus’ (1st Mass), Haydn; Sanctus (Mes:e Solennelle), Rossini; Allegro 
from a Sonata in F major, Mozart; Largo from Op. 2, No. 2, Beethoven ; 
Andante, Symphony, No. 12, Pleyel ; Notturno (Midsummer Night's Dream), 
Mendelssohn ; March from Orchestral Suite, No. 1, Lachner; Prelude and 
Fugue on the letters of his name, Bach (arranged for organ by H. S. Oakeley).” 
It will be observed that not a single item is taken from organ music 
proper. What would be said if a pianist made up the programme of a 
“recital” from arrangements ? 


Mancuester.—Mr. Sims Reeves has been giving performances of 
opera at the Theatre Royal. On the 24th ult. he appeared in The 
Beggar's Opera, and The Waterman. Of his performance the Guar- 
dian said :— 

‘‘Mr. Sims Reeves, as Macheath, never fora moment degenerates 
into the merely vulgar reprobate. ‘The character of the amorous 
highwayman is far from being a moral one, but in his hands it is as 
little offensive to the feelings of a modern audience as possible. He 
sang the airs in a very charming style; and looked the bold highway - 
man to the life. Zhe Waterman afforded Mr. Reeves the opportunity 
of displaying his capacity for the representation of very different 
parts. The modesty and simplicity of the sailor’s character were 
never better represented, and this musical drama enables Mr. Reeves 
to sing several of his most favourite songs. ‘The Jolly Young Water- 
man,’ ‘ Farewell, my trim-built Wherry,’ and, above all, ‘ The Bay of 
Biscay,’ would, any of them, suffice to have made last night’s 
performance interesting. All were capitally sung, the latter as we have 
never heard it, even from Mr. Reeves. When sung in character the 
words are capable of a variety and solemnity of expression of which 
Mr, Reeves makes wonderful use. ‘T'oo often the song, as it is given 
in public, degenerates into vulgar rant. There was not so much asa 
suggestion of this last evening. We are glad to add that both 
The Beggars’ Opera, and The Waterman were very fairly supported 
throughout.” 

The Courier took up the same strain and said :— 


“The opera last night was a great success, chiefly by the great 
tenor’s superb singing and admirable acting. His Macheath is a 
perfect study—a living Claude Duval. The rollicking guiety, the 
gentlemanly bearing, the consummate assurance, and the unfailing 
spirit of the ‘polished rascal,’ were most artistically combined and 
sustained. Mr, Reeves’s singing of the old songs was absolutely 
faultless—every sentiment was truthfully conveyed—tenderness and 
pathos, comic despair and daring courage. Where everything was 
excellent, it is impossible to select special points, but it is only faint 
praise to say that we know of no other artist who could approach Mr. 
Reeves in the delineation of this by no means easy character. ‘The 
Beggar's Opera was followed by the musical farce of The Waterman, in 
which Mr, Reeves again showed the versatility of his talent. His 
make-up as Tom Tug was capital, and he was warmly greeted as he was 
seen smoking his ‘ churchwarden,’ when the curtain went up. Not 
less care had evidently been bestowed on his conception of the blunt 
sailor than of the ‘gentleman of the road. Of course, his unrivalled 
singing of Dibdin’s songs, ‘ The Jolly Young Waterman,’ and ‘ Farewell, 
my trim-built Wherry,’ brought down the house; but the effect even 
of these were exceeded by the magnificent delivery of ‘The Bay of 
Biscay,’ certainly never sung even by Mr. Reeves with greater power 
or force of expression. ” 

Sr. Leonarps,—A correspondent writes as follows :— 

_“‘ A concert was given last week in the Assembly Rooms, under the 
direction of Messrs. Lindridge and Dorman, with Miss Banks as 
vocalist, and Messrs. Wiener (violiv), Piatti (violoncello), Coenen 
(pianist). The rooms were fashionably attended, and the concert 
gave general satisfaction. ‘T'rios by Beethoven and Haydn, sonatas 
by Mozart for piano, and Boccherini for violoncello, were among the 
classical instrumental pieces given, as well as a fantasia by Bach 
(!antasia-chromatic), played by Mr. Coenen, who was unanimously 
applauded. Miss Banks sang, in her well-known agreeable manner, 
M. Coenen’s ‘ Lovely Spring,’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Slumber Song.’” 





Suerric.p.—An instrumental quartet concert was given by Mr. W, 
C. Alwyn, in the Music Hall on the 25th ult., of which the Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph says :— 

“ Both as composer and performer Mr. Alwyn has already made his 
mark. He was assisted by Mr. H. Weist Hill, the well-known violinist, 
Mr. Phillips (second violin), Mr. Folkes (viola), Mr. Aylward (violon- 
cello). As vocalist, Miss Robertine Henderson's efforts gave a pleasing 
variation to the entertainment. She possesses a rich quality of voice, 
and displays culture and refinement rarely excelled. The concert 
concert opened with the quartet in D minor for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (Haydn). From first to last it was a most artistic per- 
formance. Miss Henderson created a most favourable impression by her 
exquisite singing of Mendelssohn’s ‘ First violet;’ nor was she less happy 
in her subsequent pieces. Next in the programme were two pianoforte 
solos, and Mr. Alwyn met with a very hearty greeting as he came for- 
ward. The novelty of the evening was the Capriccio in F minor, re-written 
by the composer expressly for this concert, and dedicated to Madamo 
Lind-Goldschmidt. 1n this piece Mr. Alwyn has attempted a difficult 
task, and succeeded in a manner which admits of little qualification. 
Miss Henderson’s refined and spirited rendering of the recitative and 
air, ‘C’est en vain,’ from L’A rice, created so much rapture that 
it became necessary to make an exception to the rule of ‘no encores’ 
in her case, and she responded to the call by singing ‘ Robin Adair.’ 
Last on the programme came the superb quartet, in B minor, for piano- 
forte, violin, viola, and violoncello, of Mendelssohn, by Messrs, Alwyn, 
Hill, Folkes, and Alyward.” 


BL 
AT THE CONSERVATOIRE. 


Writing about his recent visit to Europe, the editor of the New 
York Musical Gazette says:— 


“While I was in Paris, the summer season became so advanced that I could 
not expect, either in that city or in London to see all the lions, who would 
naturally be spending the ‘heated term’ either in fashionable tours or in rural 
retirement, as best suited their tastes. On the other hand, however, there 
were some privileges pertaining to this season that could not have been enjoyed 
at another. Among these may be mentioned the examinations at the Paris 
Conservatoire. Here I saw Auber, Ambroise Thomas, and other celebrities. 
Auber is a wonderful specimen of healthy and hearty old age. It is not only 
that he walks upright with a firm step, which affords no hint of the eighty 
years that have passed over his head; but the amount of actual hard work 
that he can endure is something marvellous. The Conservatoire examinations 
continued for many days, and some of them were very fatiguing in their 
nature, but the white-haired man was always there, and as fresh, seemingly, as 
the youngest auditor present. What could be more tiresome, for example, 
than to hear thirteen young men perform the same piece consecutively on 
thirteen violoncellos in the forenoon, and then after breakfast (as the French 
people call their midday meal) to have to endure a similar exhibition of mono- 
tony on the violin? Yet there was, after all, some enjoyment to be derived 
from it. It was pleasant to observe the various degrees of talent in the 
different performers. Some were wholly devoted to brilliancy of execution, 
while others evidently gave most thought to developing the finest quality of 
tone. One young lad of about fifteen actually drew tears from the eyes of 
the listeners by the exceeding depth and tenderness of the tones which he 
drew from his violoncello, and that, too, after the audience had become wearied 
almost beyond endurance. But there was one unfailing source of amusement 
during the course of the exercises. Each contestant was required not only to 
play this particular composition, to which months of practice had been given, 
but also to undergo a test of sight-reading. A piece had been especially com- 
posed for this purpose by a member of the faculty, and it was evident that he 
had very considerately introduced as many difficulties as could be crowded into 
a given space. There was one passage particularly, containing the most 
awkward skips, and unexpected turns, in which the unlucky performer was 
sure to stumble and flounder about in a manner that was very comical to 
witness, although doubtless distressing enough to himself. ‘The audience soon 
learned to anticipate these dangerous ‘ rapids,’ and as the player approached 
the point where he would have to be drawn into them, the listeners expressed 
their appreciation of the fact by an irrepressible smile. Every one knew just 
what fate awaited him; just how he would slip and falter, and how his left 
hand would go bounding about on the neck of the instrument in an agonizing 
effort to produce certain tones which the inexorable accompaniment invariably 
refused to allow him time to do. The poor fellows might justly have said, 
- the frogs in the fable, that what was fun for the audience was death to 
them.” 





Gabrielle, the new work of George Sand and M. Mermet, was read at 
the Opéra-Comique lately. 

Sr. Pererspurcu.—Meyerbeer’s Prophéteis underlined at the Russian 
Operahouse. A new Russian opera, Prince Serebrianz, by Grawert, 
is to be produced in the course of the winter. 
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BEETHOVEN’S NINTH SYMPHONY.* 
(Translated from the German by J. H. Senter.) 


You shake your head at the strange title; you consider it unneces- 
sarily modest, you say, and you think it affected. We understand 
ourselves; but you, it seems, do not yet know me, for now you are 
really doing me wrong. Since a certain occasion, I have been given 
to understand, so often and s0 plainly, how narrow I am in musical 
matters, that for a long time I have believed it myself. The occasion ? 
Well, it was at a musical sozrée. Conversation about Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, which had been brought out a few days before. Admira- 
tion, rapture, from all sides, ages, sexes, in all forms and tones. My 
silence must have struck my neighbour, a famous virtuoso, unpleasantly. 
“You, too, admire our great master’s last and first?”—he asked me 
quite pointedly. “So they call it,” 1 replied, during a perceptible still- 
ness that the question of the virtuoso had occasioned. “ So they call 
it,” I said, and nothing more ; but since that “So they say,” my musical 
narrowness has been agreed upon by all the musical people of our 
circle. Truly, it is a terribly simple answer to such a question to say, 
“So they say,” and then keep quiet. Many times since then, like a 

Swabian, I wasabout to say, I have gone over in my secret thoughts 
what I ought to have expressed aloud to the company; that is, a 
thorough discourse upon the subject. Would you like to have it ? 

When, some years ago—so I am accustomed to begin my sermon— 
Frank Liszt brought eut the Ninth Symphony, in the Beethoven Fes- 
tival at Bonn, it was still something of a curiosity in Germany. Up to 
that time it had been performed but a few times on account of its 
difficulty, and it had found few admirers on account of its strangeness. 
Listeners, wearied in the gloomy labyrinths of the first movement, found 
themselves surprised by the demoniac leaps of the second, and scarcely 
had they begun to thaw out in the soulful lament of the adagio, when 
they were sprinkled by the bass recitative in the fourth movement as if 
with water; a horror from which not even the “Song of Joy” could 
help them to recover ; but they had to take it with them to their homes 
and beds. Horrible !—and they had counted on such a surpassing 
enjoyment, 

Since then, indeed the state of affairs has become quite different. 
Our orchestra leaders have learned to surmount, or get around, the 
difficulties of the gigantic work ; our public has become accustomed to 
its oddities. The Ninth Symphony is liked—has, to a certain extent 
become popular. At least, it is sure to fill the concert halls every time. 
At the entrance of the human voice after three and a half parts of 
instrumental music, where, ten years ago, one’s hair stood on end, now 
hearts open. The deep symbolism which is said to be hidden in this 
opening—that only in men and with men can the solution of all troubles 
ripen—Feuerbach’s homo homini Deus—the key to the riddle of the 
Ninth Symphony, has become, since then, a commonplace which the 
youth whispers in his mistress’s ear. And while among the Illu- 
minated there has been, for a long time, no doubt that Beethoven in 
this work surpassed himself, and opened to music a path till then 
unsuspected, the great public also persuades itself into a particular fond- 
ness for it, because no one likes to be excluded from the number of the 
Illuminated, 

And now, after this revolution in the musical taste of Germany, and 
even of the world, what will you say if I must confess myself to be one 
of those who have learned nothing and forgotten nothing? Not 
forgotten that fatal sprinkling, and not learned to make use of the key 
which is thrust into your hand with the concert programme, to help 
you to understand this very point. Will you still talk of excessive or 
affected modesty ? 

God pardon the teacher who made me learn, at school, half of 
Horace by heart! Jor to that cause I owe it, that in thia matter this ] 
verse keeps sounding in my ears: Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam. 
And however low I may sink myself by saying so, I must say that if 
the enormity of the Ninth Symphony can be justified by that formula, 
then, in my opinion, the god with the dog’s head, or the bull with a 
human head, can be justified as works of art. For have not they, too, 
their deep symbolism? And are they any the less for that monsters ? 
Here, then, I take my stand: by reference to symbolical meaning a 
work of art, so far as 1 can see, is proved to be simply significant, pos- 
sibly deeply significant, but by no means beautiful; and in a work of 
art, not even excepting the most excellent, beauty still remains the 
fundamental necessity, 

I know well how greatly I prejudice myself in an age which, after 
succeeding so ill in leaping over historical boundaries on the field of 
politics, seems anxious to pour out its wrath upon traditional limits in 
the domain of art, when I appear circumscribed by the old border line 
which the historical development of music has drawn between vocal and 
instrumental music. Besides its pure form, the latter certainly is found 





* “A musical letter by a man of limited capacity.” (David Friedrich 





Strauss, author of a Life of Jesus.) 





also as an accompaniment and introduction to the first, just as in 
a historical picture human figures may be surrounded by a landscape. 
Instrumental music, as preparatory to vocal music, may be treated 
either as an introduction, that is, it arouses the state of mind which on 
the entrance of the human voice is immediately exposed and unfolded 
—I mention especially by way of example, the introduction to the 
Messiah, with its sad tones, as a preparation for the “Comfort ye, com- 
fort ye my people ;” or it is an overture, that is, it expresses, afier the 
manner of pure instrumental music, the same contents that the opera 
or oratorio represents in the manner of dramatic or lyric vocal music, 
including the immediately accompanying instrumental music. Examples 
of this sort it is unnecessary to quote, All these are forms and associa- 
tions that are justified by the nature of the case. That instrumental 
music may, but vocal music may never, serve as an accompaniment, is 
explained by the same circumstances as the other, that the human voice 
used as an introduction to a piece of pure instrumental music would be 
a monstrosity ; that is, from the greater definiteness that belongs to 
vocal music from its dependence upon words, and from the immediate 
expressiveness that it acquires from the organ of the human voice. 

Now, in the case of the Ninth Symphony, instrumental music, it is 
true, as we have allowed to be admissible, precedes vocal music—but 
neither as introduction nor as overture (which, moreover, considered 
even externally, may not be greater than the work to be introduced). 
Not as overture ; for it does not in its way comprehend the contents of 
the following vocal music. On the contrary, it contains nothing at all 
of the contents, it merely seeks and strives after it. And yet it can 
just as little be considered an introduction ; for it does not simply 
prepare the way for a first vocal movement, which is afterward unfolded 
in a series of movements and situations, but, on the other hand, itself runs 
through a series of movements and moods, to which the song coming 
in at the end is related as only one mood more. 

Pure instrumental music, especially the symphony, starts from this 
premise: the circle of human feelings and moods that are necessary to 
a complete work of art, made up of different parts, may be expressed, 
without the co-operation of the human voice, by the mere co-working 
of different instruments. On the other hand, vocal music starts from 
the counter supposition: that, as human feeling is inseparable from 
thought, and its natural organ is the human voice, its full musical 
expression, also is possible only through the human voice in union with 
words. Both premises are correct in their proper place; and the 
musician may, as he chooses, take his stand on the ground of either: 
he may, in different productions, change from one to the other; but in 
one and the same work he may not, unless he would destroy his unity. 
When the composer of an opera introduces his opera with an overture 
he says to us as it were: “ Behold! the work that I am about to bring 
before you in a dramatico-musical form I can exhibit to you, before the 
raising of the curtain, in a purely musical representation; but the 
proper body does not come till afterward.” The opera composer, 
therefore, in the overture, by no means leaves the stand-point that 
vocal music (with accompaniment) presup as the true one. On 
the other hand, Beethoven, in the Ninth Symphony, places himself at 
the outset at just the opposite stand-point. He begins with the instru- 
mental music as earnestly, deeply, and perseveringly, as if it were the 
organ best adapted to exhibit in itself all the contents of his feelings ; 
then, at the end, to throw it aside and grasp after the human voice as 
the only sufficient organ for his purpose. Sufficient for what? For the 
full expression of human feelings in general? No! For the expression 
of one kind of feeling he evidently finds instrumental music quite 
sufficient—namely, the painful in all their forms and colours ; but for 
the expression of the other class of feelings—the joyful—it does not 
seem to suffice, but here the help of the human voice is indispensable. 
This assertion allows to the human voice, in connection with words, 
too much and too little, No! not merely joy—pain even—only the 
human voice can express in all its depth and intensity ; but so far as 
instrumental music can express the one, it can express the other. No 
vucal Deus ex machina was needed to loosen a knot, tied by pure 
instrumental music, else why is not such a deus missed in the same 
master’s C minor and A major symphonies? 

To illustrate the relation of vocal and instrumental music, I have 
instanced above the connection of historical and landscape painting. 
Now, I would call to mind the attitude of painting in general to 
sculpture. The latter presupposes that the manifold beauty and signi- 
ficance of the human body can be a without colour, by mere 
bodily form. Painting says: ‘‘No! I willrather renounce bodily form 
than have colour taken from me.” Here, also, both are right. Both 
may prove their premises in diffefent works of art; but in the same 
work of art they certainly cannot be demonstrated. What should we 
think of an artist who should prepare the legs, body, breast, and arms 
of a figure of colourless marble, but who, when he came to the head, 
should say, “No! that will not do: I must colour the head?” 
Undoubtedly, we should think the man had gone mad. But is not 
this precisely the case with the Ninth Symphony? 
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Therefore, then (it makes no difference now, so as I prefer to makea 
clean breast of it), that fatal impression, whenever the base in the 
fourth movement strikes in with its recitative—an impression that I 
cannot conquer and that makes me ask myself: “ Have I gone mad or 
the music.” It amounts to this, that here the work of art changes its 
centre of gravity with a jerk, and so seems bound to overset the hearer 
also. And Beethoven, of all men, who is so incomparably stronger in 
composition for the orchestra than for the human voice, who, especially 
in the concluding chorus of one syinphony, treats the human voice pre- 
cisely as an instrument; but, in doing so, quite misses the contrapuntal 
stamp of Handel's choruses—how could he possibly so prejudice himself 
as to run the danger of such an anti-climax in the worst place? For, 
with all respect to the master, whom I, too, highly honour, I consider 
this concluding chorus to be the very flattest in the whole Ninth Sym- 
phony. Yon will cry out, ‘But, ohe, jam satis est /” and, in agreement 
with the musical public of the day, willingly spare me further proofs of 
my right to the title I adopted as the superscription. 


——J——— 
A VISIT TO ROSSINI.* 

It was in 1833. For some years, I had entertained the idea of em- 
ploying for musical notation abbreviated signs, enabling a composer to 
write down his thoughts as rapidly as he conceived them, After hav- 
ing, as is usual, moved in a vicious circle of highly complicated com- 
binations, I had ended by inventing a system which struck me as 
worthy of adoption on account of its extreme simplicity. Before 
venturing to make it known, I wanted to obtain some information as 
to its real and practical value. For this purpose, I called upon the 
illustrious Cherubini, the then Director of the Conservatory of Music, 
and begged to be allowed the honour of giving in that institution a 
gratuitous and optional course of lectures on musical stenography in a 
few lessons. I hoped that the professors and the pupils in the classes 
for harmony, being interested in the solution of the problem, would 
be willing, in answer to my appeal, either to point out to me the 
defects in my system, or suggest the improvements of which it was 
susceptible. ‘his would have been an inestimable piece of good 
fortune. 

I may mention incidentally that the author of Lodoiska received 
me—as I had expected, since his reputation for urbanity and kindness 
was established—in the most abrupt and most discouraging manner. 
Nothing but the lively faith of an inventor, who is always a little 
touched, prevented me from being cast down after such a welcome. 
Cherubini summed up by informing me, but in a tone which added a 
disagreeable manner to his final opinion, that those famous composers 
who had done honour to, or still glorified, musical art, had done very 
well without such methods for the production of their masterpieces, 
and that, consequently, however little time and trouble it might take 
to study my theory, he saw no reason for making the pupils or profes- 
sors of the Conservatory lose their valuable time in listening to my 
dreams and—crochets (dillevesées) ; it is in vain that I would efface the 
word from my memory. Cherubini did not spare me the pain of 
hearing it. I was thus unceremoniously dismissed. 

Some time afterwards, having published my Sténographie musicale, 
I could not resist the desire to go personally and offer Rossini a copy 
as a mark of my respect. It was a pretext to obtain a near look at 
the illustrious author of so many masterpieces, to enjoy the invaluable 
privilege of a private conversation with a man who was universally 
famous, and who, as every one knew, was witty, charmingly affable, 
and easy of access. I felt sure that my visit to him would be the 
opposite of the visit I paid Cherubini. 

One fine morning I proceeded, with my most elastic step, and highly 
delighted at the realization of my lucky thought, towards the Théatre 
Italien (at present the Opéra-Comique), where Rossini still resided, 
though for some years he had ceased to direct the musical studies 
there. His quarters were on the fifth or sixth floor, next the roof, 
and, if my memory does not deceive me, consisted of two or three 
small rooms. The ascent was by a very steep and narrow spiral 
staircase, boasting only of a dim and intermittent light, that found its 
way through apertures looking on the Rue Favart. 

When I reached the top of the building, I wanted to go down again, 
my heart beat so at the last moment, for which, however, I had so 
yearned, at the notion of the liberty I was unhesitatingly taking of 
intruding upon the valuable time of so celebrated a man. 1 kept to 
my determination, however, and tiinidly rang the bell of the sacred 
retreat. It was Rossini himself who, in his dressing-gown, opened the 
door, and conducted me into his befroom. At my repeated and urgent 
solicitations, he resumed the place he had just left, that is to say, he 
wound his legs again round a small table, and finished what remained 
of his chocolate, while I was telling him the object of my visit. In 
the first place, 1 had to state who and what I was. I informed him, 


_———_ 





* From the Art Musical. 





therefore, that I was on the staff of the Moniteur, as stenographic editor 
of the official report of the debates in the Chambers. He seemed 
pleased at meeting a person able to explain the method employed for 
fixing on the wing, by means of abbreviated notes, the words of a 
speaker. He asked me for explanations, that I lost no time in giving, 
and which seemed to satisfy his curiosity, But, a short time afterwards 
with a dash and amount of spirit which perfectly dazzled me, he drew 
in charcoal, so to speak, the full length portraits of the most celebrated 
speakers of the day. How often I have since regretted not noting 
down, while the impression of them was still fresh in my memory, 
the picturesque, pungent, droll, serio-comical expressions, set off and 
seasoned by genuine Neapolitan mimicry—expressions by which the 
sly critic, the singe de Pesaro, as he himself dubbed himself, traced the 
caricatured likeness of all the heroes of the tribune, though he had 
perhaps, scarcely caught a glimpse of them! He did not forget the 
position, the gesture, the voice, or the peculiarity of each speaker—in a 
word, his personages were not wanting in good qualities, but they 
displayed an abundance of ridiculous ones. In his hands, our parlia- 
mentary heroes became mere marionettes, fantecc7, the strings of which he 
pulled in the most fantastic fashion, and to which he imparted move- 
ment and life, accompanying the whole with witticisms and changes of 
countenance, I was nearly saying grimaces, with irony never to be 
effaced from the memory, and with pitiless sarcasm. It was not 
Timon writing beforehand the Book of Orators ; it was Aristophanes 
himself, holding them up to the ridicule of the Educated, if not to that 
of the multitude. 

We must not forget that this was in 1833, and that Rossini, who 
had condemned himself to inactivity ever since 1829, the date of 
the creation of Guillaume Tell, took up politics to divert him from an 
art that he had so strangely abandoned. What more fruitful field 
could have been selected by the sceptic, the philosopher, with whom 
the illusions of celebrity had been prematurely dissipated! After 
political satire came, very much to my satisfaction, the turn of musical 
sterography, the especial object of the interview I had solicited. With 
regard to this part of it, which I have had frequent occasions of re- 
lating, ican vouch for the almost textual reproduction of what the 
master said. It is the official report ; experto crede Roberto. 

He was kind enough to acknowledge that this new art would prove 
of valuable assistance to the composer, whom it would enable to 
note down on paper his sudden inspirations as they suggested them- 
selves to him,—but that, as for himself, he had never felt the want 
of it. From his earliest childhood, his father, who was his first music 
master, and a partisan of the old method (which was the good one)— 
and every time the word recurred, he never failed to accompany it 
with a striking expression and a monkey-like movement imitating the 
action of a child who rapidly withdraws his hand, and is but little 
edified by the pedagogical proceeding—his father, he said, insisted 
that, after he had read a whole page of music once or twice, he should 
repeat it without the notes and without a fault. Soon afterwards, it 
was two pages, then three, and then four, the dose going on crescendo, 
until it included an entire score. This had to be recited by heart, 
after only a few perusals, unless the boy desired to have the 
famous method repeated for the purpose of jogging his memory. 
It was thus that the valuable faculty of retaining texts and forins was 
prodigiously developed in Rossini when he was not more than eleven or 
twelve years old. If Mozart had not long before committed the pious act 
of larceny which consisted in stealing by ear, in the Sixtine Chapel, 
Allegri’s famous ‘ Miserere,” of which no one was allowed, under pain 
of excommunication, to take or give a copy, Rossini would not have 
been in the least embarrassed to do so. ‘This facility had enabled him, 
he added, to compose in his mind long-winded pieces, a scene, an act, 
an opera, and to decide upon the instrumentation, without proceeding 
to transcribe, even in the most summary manner, his melodic and 
harmonic notions. He could, he continued, have gone to sleep during the 
operation, for ten years at a stretch, certain, on waking up, that he would 
be able, like another Epimenides, to evoke, note by note, the complete 
composition thus deposited in some compartment or other of his 
Olympian brain. He saw nothing extraordinary in all this, nothing 
save the simple, natural result of the education I have described. 
Despite the master’s reiterated and modest assurances, however, I was 
not convinced of the efficacy of the method in the case of a person of 
only ordinary intelligence, When, therefore, I took leave of him, I felt 
convinced that my monographic system was still calculated to interest 
the majority of musicians, if those who could, after a prolonged lethargic 
state of ten years, cause Minerva to spring, armed from top to toe, 
from their brain, were the only ones in a position to decline my prof- 
fered aid. How a part of my hopes, revived by our conversation, was 
subsequently doomed to disappointment, is a matter that my readers 
might not greatly care to know, 

The moral of this narrative, namely, the influence which the 
master’s astonishing memory must have exercised upon his fertility in 
early years, being clearly established nothing now remains for me to 
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do but to come down from the stage on which I went simply to give 
Rossini the cue. However, after subsequently reflecting maturely on 
the subject, I have come to the conclusion that any attempt to reform 
universal musical notation, is a piece of Utopian folly, or an act of 
vandalism, of downright impiety. Let him who, out of mere wanton- 
ness, dares to lay a sacriligious hand on this admirable unity, so 
highly esteemed and so envied, too—that we should have to invent it, 
did it not already exist—be punished by contempt and ridicule, the 
proper recompense of him who, powerless to effect aught good, is still 


puffed up with pride. 
Hirer, Prevost. 
—o—- 


WAIFS. 


About a recent performance of Madame Arabella Goddard at the 
Crystal Palace, the Illustrated London News of Nov. 20 has the 
subjoined :— 

“The seventh of the Crystal Palace Concerts, on Saturday, was rendered 
special by the splendid pianoforte playing of Madame Arabella Goddard, who 
performed Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s Caprice in E (with orchestral accompani- 
ments), with a combination of power and delicacy, brilliancy and refinement, 
impulse and self-control that could not be surpassed, and are rarely approached. 
It is most honourable to Madame Goddard’s musical taste and judgment that, 
amidst her extensive répertoire and large devotion to the pianoforte music of 
the great classics of the past, she yet finds frequent opportunity for the per- 
formance of that of our distinguished professor, which is almost ignored by 
other public pianists in this country. Dr. Bennett’s four great concertos are 
ranked in Germany with those of the classical masters, and are frequently 
alternated with them in performance; but here, in the land of their production, 
were it not for Madame Goddard’s occasional production of them, they would 
be scarcely known out of the private circle of connoisseurs. Brilliant perform- 
ances of Benedict’s effective fantasia on themes from Der Freischitz and 
Thalberg’s ‘Home, sweet home,’ completed the display of admirable piano- 
forte playing by Madame Goddard at Saturday's concert.” 

Madame Arabella Goddard gave her third pianoforte recital at 
Brighton on Wednesday afternoon. Next week she gives recitals at 
Cheltenham, Leamington, and Stourbridge. 

The father of M. Felicien David has just died at Marseilles. 


Herr Wachtel appeared at the Italiens on Sunday last,as Manrico in 
Il Trovatore. 

Schumann’s Paradise and the Peri is to be performed at the Italiens 
on Monday week. 

There is talk of the production of Armide at the Grand Opéra ; also 
of Robert le Diable. 

Lurline had a tremendous success at Milwaukee, where it was given 
by the Philharmonic Society. 

M. Perrin of the Italiens proposes to bring out Der Freischiitz with 
all the carefulness which is its due. 

Everybody at the Munich Opera being laid up with colds, the last 
performance of Huryanthe was postponed. 

M. de Rubinstein intends performing his new work, La Tour de 
Babel, at Vienna, Berlin, and Konisgberg. 

M. de Bulow and his son Tristan, who has been confided to his care 
by the decree of divorce, have taken up their residence at Florence. 

M. Pasdeloup seems no nearer the production of Balfe’s La Bohe- 
mienne than he was three months ago. Is Mr. Balfe still indisposed 
by sickness ? 

M. Gounod has given up Francesco di Rimini and taken to Polyeucte. 
He knows, of course, that Donizetti has treated the latter subject in 
Les Martyrs. 

Good news for St. Petersburgh! M. Antoin de Rubinstein has suc- 
ceeded Herr von Btilow as director of the Munich Conservatoire. (Bad 
news for Munich !) 

Good news for Carlsruhe! M. Lévi has succeeded Herr Richter as 
director of the Munich opera. (Bad news for Munich !) 

Mdlle. Rose Csillag was introduced to the Emperor of Austria at 
Constantinople. Subsequently she received from his Majesty a gold 
bracelet set with diamonds and sapphires. 

The direction of the Grand Opéra is anxious to engage Madame 
Monbelli, against whose appearance in France her husband has obtained 
an interdict. The husband, however, remains inflexible. 

M. Pasdeloup’s programme for last Sunday was this :—Music to 
Struensée, Meyerbeer ; Air de-Ballet, Gounod ; Symphony in G minor, 
Mozart; Adagio from Septet, Beethoven; Overture, Der Freischiiiz, 
Weber, 


The right of performing Mr. Alfred Holmes’s dramatic s Oy 
for voices and orchestra, Jeanne d’ Arc, in Paris, has been bought M. 
Bagier. Mdlle. Krauss will take the principal ré/e, and Mr. Holmes 
will conduct in person. 


The Paris Society of Dramatic Authors and Composers has memo- 
rialized the Minister of the Interior with a view to removing certain 
facilities which exist at the public libraries for illicitly copying the 
scores of works deposited there. 

Mr. Hullah’s The Singer's Library brought, at the sale of the 
late Mr. Addison’s copyrights the sum of £520, and the “ Irrésistible 
Galop,” by the late Mr. F. E, Bache, £75. The purchasers were Mesars, 
Ashdown & Parry, of Hanover Square. 

Sir Michael Costa’s oratorio, Hii, brought, on Wednesday last, at 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s sale of the late Mr. Addison's copyrights, 
upwards of £1,400. The purchase was jointly made by Mr, Joseph 
Williams of Bernera Street and Mr. B. Williams of Paternoster Row 


A young Russian officer having addressed a sentimental letter to 
Madame Patti; and, further, serenaded her at night, with wind instru- 
ments, received the following letter from the Marquis de Caux :— 

“*S1r,—Do you take my wife for Jericho, that you besi»e her heart with 
trumpets? But I pardon you because—I have laughed.—Cavx.” 

The Atheneum says :— 

‘* Mdlle. Nilsson’s restoration of the air usually omitted from the Messiah, 
‘If God be with us,’ should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. Nor should 
her praiseworthy decision in refusing to begin the air until those who were 
hurrying away had re-seated themselves be unacknowledged. English 
concert-goers are notoriously ill-behaved in such matters, and artists who try 
to teach their audience manners deserve to be encouraged.” 


The Milan Gazetta dei Teatri, has the following notice of Miss Anna 
Trafford, a young vocalist not unknown in London :— 


“ Anna Trafford, a young and graceful prima donna soprano, will make 
her appearance next carnival at the Saluzza. She is a pupil of the excellent 
master, Sangiovanni, with whom she has studied two years. A beautiful 
voice, uncommon agilitz, profound feeling, and great knowledge of music are 
the qualifications of Signora Trafford, and promise for her a brilliant career.” 


At one time a woman could hardly walk through the streets of San 
Francisco without having every one pause to gaze on her, and a child 
was so rare that once in a theatre in the same city, where a woman 
had taken her infant, when it began to cry, just as the orchestra com- 
menced to play, a man in the pit called out—* Stop those fiddles, and 
let the baby cry. I haven’t heard such a sound for ten years.” The 
audience applauded this sentiment, the orchestra stopped, and the 
baby continued its performance amid unbounded enthusiasm, 


A meeting of the guarantors and others interested in the Norwich 
Musical Festival was held on Saturday week at the Shire Hall. Mr. C, 
R. Gilman read a report which stated that the performances had been 
highly successful from a musical point of view, but that in a pecuniary 
sense the festival had been a failure. The committee attributed this result 
to “ peculiar and exceptional circumstances which were not likely to 
occur on another occasion.” ‘The receipts had been £3,964, and the 
expenses £3,968. ‘The concerts had produced £3,470; the ball £278. 
The payments to the principal vocal performers absorbed £1,244, and 
those to the instrumental band and organist £841. The report was 
adopted, and it was resolved, after a short discussion, that the festivals 
should be continued biennially. It was further resolved that a special 
committee should be appointed to consider whether it was desirable to 
introduce any changes into the management of the next festival. Mr. 
Bacon suggested that the chorus should consist to a greater extent of 
amateurs, and that more responsibility should be thrown upon the con- 
ductor in respect to the engagement of artists and the selection of works 
to be performed. [Why biennially, instead of triennially ?—A. 8.8.) 

The following is the balance-sheet of the Boston Peace Jubilee :— 
Total receipts from sale of tickets, rent of rooms, and all 

other sources oes eee eve sce ee 
Expended as follows : 
Cost of Coliseum building complete 


dols, 290,270 30 





dols. 120,750 67 








Paid musicians, vocal and instrumental ... 79,866 66 
» advertising ... ove ose ee 27,298 96 
,, board and lodging of musicians 27,200 85 
» decorations of Coliseum 11,170 12 
» music and printing ... ies on 5,553 94 
» Messrs. Hook for organ... 3,000 00 
» doorkeepers and sale of ticket , aoe 2,504 31 
» incidentals, land damages, clerk hire, gas, water, &c. 7,562 78 

Total expenses... oe ove ees eee se ols, 284,408 29 

Balance in the hands of treasurer dap peel Hew 5,862 
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Miss Kellogg has been playing Linda in New York, as is thus noticed 
by the Weekly Review :— 

“Miss Clara Louise Kellogg begins to take a broader and more earnest 
view of art than heretofore. There is a marked evidence of maturity in style, 
both in her singing and her acting. She is far more realistic than before, and 
identifies herself more closely with the character she assumes. From this 
spring a greater degree of earnestness, and more reality in her by-play. 
Hitherto we thought she deemed it her duty to look beautiful always, and 
to trust to the inflections of the voice for the expression of grief, indignation, 
or despair, but on this occasion her expression was positive, and her face 
mirrored the feelings of her heart. In her interval with her father, who 
believes that she is leading a life of shame, and the subsequent discovery of 
her lover's perfidy, her acting surpassed all our expectations. She abandoned 
herself to the agony of the situations, and exhibited a dramatic force which 
fully realized the intensity of the emotions. It was a fine piece of acting. 
[It was precisely the same in London, two years ago.—A. S. S.] 


At the same performance Signor Ronconi was Antonio, and of him 
the same critic says :— 

“ Sienor Ronconi, as the father, presented an embodiment of the character 
which fully justified the enthusiastic criticism which greeted his performance 
of that rélein London. He illustrates the position of how closely pathos 
trenches upon humour, as tears will flow as well from joy as from sorrow. 
Ronconi is not only the greatest buffo singer of to-day, but his claims as a 
tragedian are of the highest character. He is direct and earnest in all he 
does, and his perfect naturalness adds strength to his powerful delineation of 
passion. Simple as his part is in the first act, it was throughout a master- 
piece of acting. But his force culminated in his interview with his daughter ; 
first the unaffected earnestness of his poverty, then his rapture at finding his 
own child his benefactor, and, lastly, his indignant horror at discovering he~ 
supposed position; closing with the last effort of a broken heart—the male- 
diction. It was a grand piece of acting, beautiful in its simplicity and 
terrible in its earnestness. It was a pleasure, also, to listen to his fine 
singing. It is true that his voice has not the vigour or the fulness of youth— 
this is hardly to be expected—but how grandly he compensates for the 
ravages of time by his fine, intelligent reading, his admirable phrasing, his 
artistic finish, and his breadth of manner. Where shall we find, in younger 
singers, the incarnate artist that Ronconi is? Our public has yet to learn, as 
the publics in Europe have learned, that voice is not all; that it is worth 
while to wait passive for an hour to enjoy for one minute so grand an outburst 
of passionate declamation as the malediction of Ronconi !” 

A project, it seems, is on foot for converting the Colosseum in 

Regent’s Park into an operahouse. There is at least a grandeur of 
conception in the plans of the new theatrical establishment, as described 
in the Observer. In the first place it is to be the biggest in the world, 
bigger even than the Scala or San Carlo, the area of the stage being 64 
feet by 100 feet, the auditorium 110 feet by 108 feet, and height of the 
building over the pit 84 feet. Instead of alighting at the outer doors 
of the operahouse, visitors will be admitted in their carriagee into a 
conservatory or winter garden, “kept at a vernal temperature during 
the colder months by heated air, and filled with beautiful plants and 
flowers, among which are interspersed classical statues.” Self-acting 
doors will open to receive the carriages, and afterwards close when the 
inner doors are open, so that every possibility of draught may be pre- 
vented. During the entr’acte visitors will “ circulate freely through a 
fairy-like bosquet of flowers and shrubs, shedding the delicious perfumes 
of the southern climes.” The performances are to be of an equally 
enchanting kind. “The tendency of the age is essentially for scenic 
representations, and here would be an opportunity for indulging it to 
the greatest extent and in connection with the first ballet in the world.” 
The ballet will include « the most beautiful forms of the most beautiful 
nations of the earth—the world-famed beauty of the Circassians, 
Georgians, Mexicans, Peruvians, Nubians, and Chinese.’ Nubians and 
Chinese! This is perhaps a slip of the pen, but we may agree with the 
writer that, apart from beauty, “an ethnological study would be pro- 
duced entirely original and interesting ”—especially if the Lord Cham- 
berlain abstained from interference with so purely scientific a pursuits 
An entertainment of this kind would he just the thing for the Anthro- 
pological Society. The operahouse is intended primarily for operatic 
performances in Italian, French, German, or English, but it will also be 
capable of being used for dramatic and even equestrian entertainment. 


Musica, Copyricnrs.—At the sale of the late Mr. Robert Addison’s 
Copyrights, which has just taken place at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s, 
Leicester Square, some extraordiuary prices were realized. Amongst the 
Vocal Music, Claribel’s “ There is a silver lining,” £84 (Evans)—Glover’s 
Six Songs, “Sister Arts,” £91 17s. 6d. (Hutchings and Romer)—Hatton’s 
“Sailor's Wife,” £59 10s. (J. Williams)—Hobb’s “ Phillis,” £99 (J. 
Williams)—Land’s “ When sorrow sleepeth,” £186 (Hutchings and Romer) 
—Nelson’s “ Madoline,’ £148 15s. (Evans)—Glover’s “ Two Cousins,” duet, 
£264 (J. Williams)—Dr. W. S. Bennett's Six Songs, English and German, 
£260 (L. Cock); all the other works of this composer falling into the same 





hands at large prices—Wrighton’s “ Sing me an English Song,” £192 
(Evans) — “I waited till the Twilight,” an anonymous Song, £112 
(Hutchings and Romer)—Leeson’s “O sing to me,” £65 17s. (Blockley) 
—Hatton’s Four-part songs, £354 19s. (Novello)—Reay’s Four-part songs, 
£127 16s. (Novello)—“ Hullah’s Singer's Library,” £520 (Ashdown and Parry) 
—Cassell’s “Choral Music,” £174 (Novello). Amongst the Instrumental 
works, were Bach’s “ Irrésistible” Galop, £75 12s. (Ashdown and Parry)— 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas, edited by Benedict, £105 15s. (Hutchings 
and Romer)}—Thomas’s ‘‘ Welsh Melodies,” £946 (L. Cock)—Cooper’s Intro- 
duction to the Organ, £138 (L. Cock). Several Operas and Oratorios were 
also included in the sale, amongst the latter may be named, Sir M. Costa’s 
Naaman, £333 (L. Cock), and the same composer's Eli, £1,462 (J. 
— The whole amounted to between eleven and twelve thousand 
pounds. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Metzier & Co.— The Wayfarer," song by Jules Benedict. ‘The Popular 
Musical Library,” No. 7, Christmas Number. ‘Exeter Hall,” A Sunday evening 
Magazine of sacred music, No. 21, Christmas Number, ‘ Musical Bijou," No, 
24, Christmas Number. 

Asnpown & Parry,—“ The Fairy Harp,” romance for piano by John Old, 

Lamborn Cock & Co.— Farewell, if ever fondest prayer,” song, and ** The Sun has 
set,"’ serenade by Charles Salaman. 

Brewer & Co.—lInstructions for the violin by Henry Farmer. 

J. Witt1Ams.—‘ The Duchess,” valse, by Henry Farmer. 


Advertisements. 


THE Voice x4 SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferran, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace. 
Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching 0 sa and removing affections of 


é throa 
HAs maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its grea. virtues, 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 




















Now Published, 


“ANGEHLI STARS.” 


Words by ADELAIDE PROCTOR, 


Music by F. E. NESFIELD. 
Price 4s. 
Londen: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


THREE PIANOFORTE PIECES BY A, GOLLMICK. 

“MERRY THOUGHTS,” Morceau de salon aa a és os oe 48. 

SAI,” SOOO 4, cg est ke sch Ue gee Ra age ee 

“BELLE HUMEUR.” Pitce .. ve a se ae ie on je, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, with Portrait, 
MDLLE, CHRISTINE NILSSON’S NATIONAL WALTZ SONG, 
“UPON THE SNOWY MOUNTAIN TOPS.” 


This popular Swedish waltz seng, as sung by the above renowned cantatrice, is 
published with the oricinaL SweDISH Worps, and an English translation by WEL- 
LINGTON GUERNSEY. The only authorized version. 


Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


“THE DISCOVERY,” 


LIED. 
The Words from a German Poem by Dr. MARCO, rendered into English by 
FREDERICK RUSSELL, Esq. 


The Music by CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
Price 3s. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“LANDLER Ww ALTZ,” 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by PAUL SEMLBER. 


Price 3s. 
London}: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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TO ORGANISTS. 





ROSSINIT’S 


MESSE SOLENNELLE 


FOR THE ORGAN. 





CHAPPELL’S 
ORGAN JOURNAL. 


No.1. Sanctus . . . 3. 
2. Domine Deus . 3%, 
8, Gratias Agimus. 35, 
4, Crucifixus .. 3 


All arranged with Pedal Obbligato by Dr. Spark 
(Organist of the Town Hall, &c., Leeds). 


(To be Continued.) 





THE ORGANISTS PORTFOLIO. 


A Selection of Opening, Middle, and Concluding Voluntaries, 
by celebrated Composers, ancient and modern, adapted chiefly 
for Amateurs of the Organ or Harmonium, by 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


Single Numbers Three Shillings each ; or Six Numbers in One 
Volume, bound in cloth, Twelve Shillings; or complete in Four 
Volumes, each Twelve Shillings. A Thematic Catalogue sent 
post free on application. 








CHAPPELIA & CO., 


METZLER & CO’S NEW LIST. 


Now ready, price 5s. each, post free, 5s. 6d., handsomely bound fn cloth, with gilt 
letters, Illustrated. 


Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, & 5, of 


“EXETER HALL’ 


A MAGAZINE or SACRED MUSIC. 





CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


“HXEHTHR HALL.” 
No. XXI,, Vol. 6. 


Contents:—1, “The Legend of the Crossbill,” Song (J. L. Hatton). 2. “Hark! 
the Herald Angels sing,” Transcription (Brinle x! Richards). 3. “ Christians, awake, 
salute the happy morn,” Christmas bymn (John Hullah), 4. “O Zion, when 
I think on thee,” Song (Spohr). 5. Sunday Evenings at the ‘Harmonium, No. 20 (E. 
F. Rimbault). 

Price One Shilling. Post free, 14 stamps. 


(\AROLS ANCIENT AND MODERN.—Music and 


words of nearly 50 Christmas Carols, Editions A, 10s. 6d.; B, 5s.; C, 3s. 
D, 1s, 6d. Words, E, 1s. 6d.; F, 6d.; G, 3d. The clergy should apply early. 


OLD ENGLISH CAROLS, 


E. F. RIMBAULT. 


For Four Voices, with Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniment. 








1. “ God rest you merry Gentlemen.” 2. “ The Tr. Tree Carol.” 3. “ The 
Angel Gabriel.” 4. “A Virgin most Pure.” 5. “ Th Babe * Bethlehem.” 
6. ‘‘I saw Three Ships.” 7. “The Lord at first had Adam ‘eapde.™ “In Excelsis 
Gloria.” 9, ‘*The First Noel.” 10. ‘‘ The Boar's Head Carol.” “ML “Song of 


the Angels.” 12, “Hark! the Herald Angels sing.” 





Price 4s., limp cloth, 


OLD ENGLISH CAROLS, 
for the Merry Cime of Christmas, 
CONTAINING THE ABOVE, WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


BE. FF. BIBMBAU BE, sd. 


Also, a Superior Edition of the same, printed in Gold and Colours, on extra fine 
paper, handsomely bound, gilt edges, &c., price 10s. 6d. 


L. HATTON’S NEW CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. 


t) ALL THE ENDS OF THE WORLD. 
HCSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. 
LET US,GO NOW EVEN UNTO BETHLEHEM. 
Price 2d. each. 


Dedicated by permission to the Bishop of Oxford 


YAROL, CAROL, CHRISTIANS.—A Christmas Carol, 


Solo and Quartett. The words by Antuur CLEVELAND Coxe, M.A., the music 
by W. Borrow. 


NEW NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS. 
ETZLER & OOS MUSICAL LIBRARY. Post 


free, 14 stamps. No. 7 contains: 

THE POPULAR TUNES ee « «» C, Goprrey. 
AGNES SOREL QUADRILLE.. ae «. A, Lepuce, 
LES RATS ETI LE . oe oe «. G, Repier., 
LA POSTE QUADRILLE 
THE ORIGINAL CALEDONIAN QUADRILLE 

(on Scotch Airs ee 
THE ORIGINAL LANCERS QUADRILLE 
DER —— (THE MORNING STAR) 

WALTZE JosePH Lasitzky. 
TRAUME AUF DEM OCEAN (DREAMS ON THE 

OCEAN) WALTZES 
INDIANA VALSE 














CAMILLE ScuuBERt, 


C. M. 8. Cutvens, 


JoserH GunNe'L, 
. Marcartaovu, 


ZERLINA POLKA * .. E. Erriine, 
VIOLETTA (POLKA MAZURKA) .. .. Caru Faust. 
HURLY-BURLY (NEW GALOP) . Cassipy. 





NEW NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS. 
ETZLER & CO’S “MUSICAL BIJOU,” No. 24, 


contains fifteen popular comic songs, words, and music, sung by Vance, 
Leybourne, Nash, Rickards, and other popular singers. Price 6d., post free, 7 stamps, 





METZLER § CO’JS NEW CATALOGUES are now ready, and 
may be had on application. 











60, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 








METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough St., W. 
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Miss ANNIE EDMONDS 


WILL SING 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S 


SONG, 


O Faw Dove! 
O Found Dove! 


AT ALL THE CONCERTS ON HER 
PROVINCIAL TOUR WITH 


MADAME 


ARABELLA GODDARD. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUABE. 





ALBERTO RANDEGGER'S 
Hew Vor TMlusic. 


Silvery Christmas Bells, 


In D and F, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


The Quiet Life. 


Sung by Mr. LEWIS THOMAS 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 











Only for One, in E flat and F, 


Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Child’s Evening Prayer. 


Sung by Malle. DRASDIL. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Bow down Thine ear. 


Sacred Song. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


The Unchangeable. 


Sung by Mdme. PATEY & Malle. DRASDIL. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


A Wife’s Letter. 


(Just Published.) 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 











Buzzing. Trio. 
Sung by Madame. RUDERSDORFF, 
Miss WATTS, & Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI, 
at Mr. Benepicr’s Concert. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W, 
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BOOSEY 


& CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








CHEAP EDITION OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 


By Arravr S, Suttivan. Price 4s.; or in cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


4 RTHUR 8. SULLIVAN'S CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


I SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN TO-NIGHT. Carol 1s, 
SING, O HEAVENS. Christmas Anthem 3s. 
A HYMN OF THE HOMELAND om ls. 








HE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK. Quadruple 


Volume, being four volumes bound in one, in half calf, price 16s., contains 162 
ieces by the most celebrated composers of the day. Contents:—Robert Schu- 
pseoen B “ Album for the Young” (43 pieces) ; Robert Schumann’s Twenty-three Short 
Pieces ; Stephen Heller's Twelve Short Pieces ; Stephen Heller’s “ Promenade d'un 
Solitaire,” complete; Franz Schubert’s Four Impromptus ; Franz Schubert's Six 
« Momens Musicales ;"" Ascher'’s Nine Fantasias ; Leybach 's Eight most favourite 
Pieces; Kuhe's Eight Fantasias ; Brinley Richards’ Six Fantasias; G. A. Osborne’s 
Six Fantasias; and Thirty-two short, light, and popular Pieces by popular com- 
posers. Also in Four Volumes, 4s. each. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
HE CABINET OPERAS for PIANOFORTE. — 


This celebrated series of Complete Operas may be had handsomely bound 
4n cloth volumes, 6s. each. 
Vol.1. TU Trovatore, La Traviata, Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera. 
4: 7 Vol. 2. Sonnambula, Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, Don Pasquale. 
Vol. 3. Figaro, Fidelio, Don Juan, Der Freischutz. 
Vol. 4. Robert le Diable, Martha, Zampa, II Barbiere. 








TT ENGLISH BALLAD BOOK, containing 112 


opular Songs, by Bishop, Purcell, Dibdin, Cooke, Handel, Shield, 
Maree Moore, Hands, Arne, Draken, Wade, Linley, Balfe, Barker, Gabriel, Claribel, 
.&c. Ina handsome volume, 300 pages, with title page containing Vignette Portraits 
of Louisa Pyne, Sherrington, Sainton- Dolby, Sims Reeves, and Santley. Price 8s.; 
bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges. 


ORKS FOR THE ORGAN. 


E'S ORGAN-BOOK. Vol. 1. 29 Pieces ... cloth 6 
HESSE'S ORGAN-BOOK. Vol. 2. 24 Pieces ... cloth 6 
The Two Vols., bound together in boards... . ov. 12 
JULIUS ANDRE’S ORGAN-BOOK. 59 Pieces cloth 6 
HENRY SMART'S ORGAN-BOOK. 12 Works a. i. om © 
HENRY SMART'S er ee Twelve Easy Pieces for 
tice of the Organ ato. 

HENRY SMART'S FIFTY PRELUDES and INTERLUDES for 
the ORGAN oxy we ove ove eco ae e. cloth 
J.L. HATTON’S ORGAN-BOOK. 7 Works... ..  «. cloth 





On &o eoccool 





HE CHORALIST.—In 108 Numbers, One Penny 
each; or in 9 Parts, 1s. each. ‘The first 96 Numbers, in Two Volumes, cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s. each. ‘‘ THe Cxoratist,” Part 9, contains Twelve entirely new 
Four-part Songs by J. L. Hatton; price 1s.; of this book, the Atheneum says :— 
“‘ They are among our best things of modern time. They may be named with 
Mendelssohn's.” ‘*Tue Cxorauist,” Parts 6 and 7, contain each Twelve Part- 
«songs by Smart, Mori, Barnby, and Hatton. ‘‘ Tag Caoratist,” Part 3, contains 
Twelve German Four-part Songs. ‘‘ THe Caoratist,” Part 4, contains Twelve 
Welsh Melodies for Four Voices, A list of contents gratis, 


HE CHILDREN’S CHORAL BOOK. Edited by 
the Rev. C.S, Bere. Price Sixpence, 
(From the“ Sunday Times.”) 

“ This little work is a collection of thirty juvenile pieces arranged for three equal 
~voices and gathered from various sources. We can honestly commend it to schools 
in which singing is either a study ora relaxation. The words are healthy, and the 

smusic suited to its special purpose.” 

Also, by the same author, price Sixpence. 


GARLAND OF SONGS. A collection of fifty 


part-songs, é&c., suitable for village and school use, 








10 OVERTURES, price 1s. in Boosry’s MUSICAL 
CABINET, No. 23. Contents,—Figaro, Freischiitz, Tancredi, Zauberflite 
Fra Diavolo, Crown Diamonds, Domino Noir, L. Barbiere, Zampa, and William 


Tell, 72 pages, 





YHEAP BOOKS FOR 


INSTRUMENTAL LIBRARY. 


81. 150 NEWEST DANCES by Offenbach, Coote, Godfrey, &. .. 1 
82. = NEWEST BALLADS, by Claribel, Molloy, Hatton, Sullivan, 
a Ee pibbdbGNnthEnbes te caxcad 
THE GRAND DUCHESS ° ee ee ee ee 
ORPHEE AUX ENFERS .............. pene cintne dhicecuasen 
25 DUETS for two Violins é ée 
FIORILLO’'S 36 CAPRICES....... ° 
RODE'S 25 CAPRICES 
KREUTZER'S 42 STUDIES 


Sere EXERCISES and EXTRACTS by the greatest 
writers... ee es 


DE BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS, with six variations 
Also 50 numbers, containing complete Operas, Dances, Songs, &c. 


(OLIN, in BOOSEY’S 
8. 





WORKS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


16 Operatic Melodies by Offenbach 
2t Operatic Airs, in 2 books... 
20 English, Irish, and Scotch Airs 
20 Christy's Minstrels’ Airs ... ove 
De Beriot’s Seven Airs 


9A OPERATIC AIRS FOR FLUTE AND PIANO- 


FORTE, arranged by R. 8, Prarrey, in 2 books, 2s. 6d. each, 

















FFENBACH’S NEW QUADRILLES. Performed 


he A every State Ball last Season by Dan Godfrey's and Coote and Tinney's 
nds. 


VERT-VERT QUADRILLE. 
TULIPATAN QUADRILLE. 


“* Does anyone require a new Quadrille? Let him straightway become the pur- 
chaser of either or both the above, which are, without any exception, the most 
stylish, the most dashing, and the prettiest we know. We cannot choose between 
them ; one is as good as another—another as good as one.”—The Queen. 





FFENBACH’S SIX NEW SONGS, published this 


day with English words, price 3s. each, Extract from review in Zhe Queen 
October 23rd :— 


“Mr. Kenney has skilfully and tastefully adapted original words to these truly 
characteristic songs, so that the lovers of Offenbach may essay any one of them in 
the first drawing-room in the land, without fear of offence to the most fastidious, 
We have said the music is characteristic, and that it is without doubt ; but it is some- 
thing more—it is both fresh and genial, and for light, unpretending music, we know 
of nothing prettier, 

“No.1. LOVE AND POETRY, is a graceful song for a mezzo-soprano in 
E flat, in a sentimental style, 

“No.2. SOME OTHER DAY, is a gay and sparkling bolero in A flat for 
soprano, F the highest note, 

“No. 3. OUTWARD BOUND, is simple to a degree, but withal charming; 
melody and accompaniment alike being in good taste, 

“No, 4. SEE YONDER BLOOMING ROSE, another song of the sentimental 
order, is for soprano; highest note G, and very elegant. 

“No. 5. GENTLY GLIDES OUR SKIFF, a barcarole in F, the gem of the 
series, and as original a barcarole as we can call to mind. The song is perhaps 
best suited for a tenor; it is excellently vocal, and abounds in novel and piquant 
effects. If M. Offenbach had written nothing but this barcarole, we should stiJi 
say that he is a very clever and original musician. 

“No. 6. CUPID AND HYMEN, though less attractive than the other numbers, 
is not without merit, and will possibly please many, more than would better music.’ 








LONDON : 


BOOSEY AND CO, 


HOLLES STREET. 
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Messrs. HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


‘9 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Beg to: inform the Trade and the Public that. they, have PURCHASED the following: 
WORKS, at the Sale of the late Mr. Roperr Appison’s valuable Copyrights :— 


(Des 4, 1869, 











Jules Benedict's Complete Edition of | Edward Land’s Songs, “ When Sorrow 


SierpetH” and “ Way art Tsou Sap.” 







Beetrnoven’s Sonatas for the Pianoforte. 








E. J. Loder's “There’s a Path by the 





Glover. ‘“ The Bashful Young Gentleman,” ' 
and “ Basurut Younc Lapy.” River.” a ett 83 
Bache’s Six Celebrated Songs, “ Spring- 


Hatton's Song, “The Orphan Boy.” | : vips Farrag,” “Her Sermit,”,“Cazoz,” “ Farg- 
WELL,” “Am DID THEY ‘BUT KNow,;” and 






























Moore’s Irish Melodies. The People’s “ SERENALE. 


A. Randegger’s Operetta, “The Rival 


Beauties,” and his Celebrated Song, “ Suzepr,. 









Edition, with Symphonies and Accompaniments by 





Sir Joun Stevenson and Sir H. R. Bisnor. 









Dearest, SLEEP.” 






W. H. Callcott’s Arrangements of the 
following Operas: Huguenots, Norma, and Masa- . . 
~~ | Balfe’s Opera, “ The Armourer of Nantes.’ 


niello ; and Mendelssohn’s Two-Part Songs. 

















Henry Phillips Song, “ Woman.” 
Bache's Celebrated Pieces, including, -. 
“ PrrerE D’uNe JEuUNE Finte,” “Tovsours Gal, The Pop _ =m Song, “T waited till the 


“Dors, mon Enxrant,” &c. 













Twitieut.” 


Francesco Berger's Five Pianoforte Pieces, | Thalberg’s “ L’Art du Chant.” Nos. 19 


including the celebrated “Banp Passzs.” to 24. 
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